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THE OUTLOOK. 


N our columns this week a Boston correspondent 
writes at length of the exercises attending the 
farewell to Mr. Noyes on his departure for Japan. 
A record of personal experiences by a university man 
in search of work will be read with deep interest by 
many who do not appreciate the difficulties sur- 
rounding one who looks for employment. Mr. Lunt 
furnishes a careful study of “Trees in Undress,” 
which will doubtless convey to most of our readers 
new impressions of the beauty of the winter forests. 
Dr. Bacon turns his incisive pen to a treatment of 
Cardinal Newman’s poetry; Professor Pratt sums 
up his inquiries into the matter of choir organiza- 
tions in this country; and another chapter of ob- 
servations in Virginia will be read with interest. 
In the Home Mrs. Herrick discusses the practical 
matter of street dress. A second suggestive arti- 
cle on “ Mind Cure in the Nursery” is no less in- 
teresting than was the first. Our Young Folks tells 
for its circle of young readers an interesting “ Story 
ofa Turtle.” Under the title of “ Talks with Girls ” 
Anna Barrows gives some practical directions on 
the important matter of dinner. The sermon in 
Sunday Afternoon, by the Rev. Edward Day, sets 
forth the rewards of well-doing, and Mr. Adriance 
furnishes a meditation on the Christian Endeavor 
topic of the week. A report of the convention 
held*last week to consider the religious needs of this 
city will be found on the Religious News pages. 
* 


The President in his recent message declares that 
he is not *‘ at all in sympathy with those benevolent 


but injudicious people who are continually insisting’ 


that these Indians [ the imprisoned Apaches | should 
be returned to their reservation.” We wonder 
who these “ benevolent but injudicious people ” are 
The Christian Union has had something to say in 
criticism of the gross injustice of imprisoning the 
scouts who fought for the Government,‘and their 
families, with the Indians of the same tribe who 
were on the “ war-path,” but The Christian Union 
has never asked that either should be returned to 
the reservation. General Armstrong has offered to 
secure without expense to the Government a place 
for their education near Hampton, but General 
Armstrong has never suggested that they be returned 
to the reservation. Mr. Herbert Welsh has de- 
manded with some urgency that the recommenda- 
tions of Generals Crook and Miles be carried out, 
which called for their industrial education ; but 
neither Mr. Welsh nor General Crook nor General 
Miles has proposed that they be returned to the 
reservation. It looks as though the President had 
been imposed upon in this matter by some of his 
subordinates. If not, it will be in order to name 
the “ benevolent but injudicious people ” referred to. 
Meanwhile, on behalf of the friends of honor and 
justice, to say nothing of philanthropy, we repeat the 
demand that a competent commission be appointed to 
select a place where these Indians and their families, 
a majority of whom, as we have already shown, have 
proved their loyalty to the Government, can be ed- 
ucated in agriculture or other industrial arts and 
fitted for civilized life ; but that they be not now 
nor hereafter returned to their reservation. Ifthis 
is injudicious, wherein does the injudiciousness con- 
sist ? 
Completed returns from the Presidential election 
show that Mr. Cleveland had a plurality in the 
popular vote cast of ninety-eight thousand—a very 
considerable gain over his plurality four years ago. 


Nothing like the full vote, beni was cast in 
some of the Southern States. Whether this was 
due to intimidation of the negro voters, or to local 
regulations imposing a poll-tax which they did not 
care to pay, or to their indifference to the suffrage 
because it has not brought them the direct advan- 
tages which in their ignorance they anticipated, 
or—which is most probable—to all these causes 
combined, is, in the absence of any authentic 
information, a matter on which there will be 
considerable difference of opinion. It is, at all 
events, significant that the President-elect does 
not represent a plurality of the votes cast. On 
the contrary, the popular vote indicates an in- 
crease of public sentiment in favor of a reduction 
of the tariff, upon the principles indicated in Mr. 
Cleveland's message. As a result it has been pro- 
posed by some Democratic journals that the Con- 
stitution be so changed as to make the President 
directly elected by the people, and a bill to this 
effect has been introduced into the House. To 
which the New York “Tribune” well responds 
that if this change is made the Federal Govern- 


ment must determine the qualifications of voters. 


and supervise the elections. In fact, such a change 
would practically destroy the federal system. The 
President and one branch of Congress are elected 
by States, represent the States, and have their 
powers, large as they are, definitely limited, under 
the Constitution, to those which are granted them 
by the States. No pure democracy bas ever been 
long lived. Local self-government, of which the 
federal system is a necessary outgrowth, is the fun- 
damental fact of the American Republic. To 
destroy this local self-government for the sake of 
electing either President or the Senate, in disre- 
gard of State lines, would be to destroy the very 
foundations on which the Republic is built, and to 
enter upon a new experiment, when there is nothing 
in the experience of the past to encourage hope of 


success in it. 
* * 


The Grand Jury in lode has commenced an 
investigation of the charges of corruption. It is 
anfortunate that there is any necessity for adjourn- 
ing this investigation, even for two or three days, 
since it opens the way for suspicion that there is 
some ulterior object to be served by the adjourn- 
ment. The public will rightfully look carefully to 
see whether, when the Grand Jury convenes again, 
the investigations are pushed forward with vigor or 
not. The latest reports, which are, however, of 
course, unauthenticated, indicate that Mr. Dudley, 
whose famous letter about dividing the floaters in 
blocks of five brought him into such unenviable 
notoriety, will be presented by the Grand Jury for 
bribery and corruption. We hope that this rumor 
is true, and that Mr. Dudley will be put upon 
his trial. In saying this we do not in the least 
mean to prejudge him, nor to express any opinion 
upon the question whether his letter indicated a 
corrupt purpose ; it will be for him to show that it 
is capable of and was intended to bear a different 
construction. What we desire, and what the whole 
Nation ought to desire, is that there should be a 
thorough, judicial, and non-partisan investigation of 
these charges of bribery and corruption, which have 
abounded in the public press, that we may know how 
much truth there is in them; that if they are not 
true their exaggerations and falsity may be exposed, 
and that if they are true; those who are guilty of 
thus undermining the very foundations of our insti- 
tutions by converting democracy into a corrupt and 
corrupting plutocracy may meet with their deserts. 
The motto of such an investigation should be, “ Let 


no guilty man escape.” 


Monday’ $ papers report a terrible tragedy at 
Birmingham, Alabama. Disregarding details, about 
which our information is not accurate or probably 
altogether trustworthy, it appears that a terrible 
murder had been perpetrated; that the accused, 
against whom there is strong circumstantial evidence, 
was in jail; that a mob was formed with the avowed 
purpose of breaking open the jail and hanging the 
accused without trial, judge, or jury; that, after 
several ineffectual warnings, the sheriff and his as- 
sistants fired on the mob, wounding a number and 
killing ten. One of them was the postmaster, an 
estimable citizen who it appears was in the midst 
of the mob for the purpose of persuading it to dis- 
perse, and who fell a martyr to his own public 
spirit. One or two others are said to have -been 
innocent men, mere lookers-on. Buta “looker-on” 
in a mob takes his chances if the authorities fire or 
charge on the mob. It is probable that in the con- 
fusion of the moment the warning of the sheriff 
was either not heard or not heeded. He has been 
arrested, and at last accounts the city is under 
martial law. It is quite among possibilities that he 
may have lost his head and given the order to fire, 
if not needlessly, at least before it was absolutely 
necessary. But law-abiding citizens will hope that 
the local sentiment will be more ready to honor him 
for his determination to protect his prisoner from 
the mob at every hazard than to condemn him for 
firing on the mob precipitately. It would be well 
for all American citizens to learn that it is danger- 
ous to be in the vicinity of a mob; and that the 
members of a mob and those that hang about it 
will have no sympathy if, in a conflict with the 
authorities, they suffer. 

We are glad to see some indications of a public 
reaction against the monstrous legislation in this 
State last year prohibiting the use of machinery in 
the State’s prisons, and the sale of articles manu- 
factured by the convicts—legislation which has had 
the practical effect to keep them in enforced idle- 
ness. That this aggravates their punishment, and 
makes it both cruel and unusual, is perhaps the least 
objection. It is more and more clear that the 
panishments inflicted by society should be redemp- 
tive; that the end to be kept steadily in view 
should be the protection of society, and the prevention 
of erie, not by the deterrent influence of pain, but by 
the corrective effect of education, intellectual, indus- 
trial,and moral. Tokeepmen who have never learned 
to support themselves by honest industry in abso- 
lute idleness, and discharge them therefrom into 
the street, is to strengthen the very habits which 
we should break up, and promote the criminal 
tendency which we should eradicate. The difficulty 
in this matter is that the labor organizations know 
what they want, and are organized for the purpose 
of enforcing th@j demands ; that there are serious 
moral and industrial objections to the contract 
system hitherto maintained in our prisons, and that 
no other system has been put before the people ; 
that the bulk of taxpayers, whose pecuniary interest 
would be promoted by a properly organized system 
of prison labor, do not know what they want, and 
are not being instructed. We submit to the Prison 
Reform Association of this State that now is the 
time to formulate and present in definite shape to 
the people of the State a practicable system of 
prison labor; to put this before the public through 
the columns of the press; to call in some of our 
great cities mass-meetings to present this system 
to the public ; and to secure the appointment of a 
Citizens’ Committee to present it to the Legislature. 
The fundamental elements in this system are 
simple, and, by all familiar with the subject, are 
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well understood. What is wanted is, not a labor 
system which will make the prison self-supporting— 
a matter of no pecuniary moment whatever—but a 
labor system which shall fit the convict to be self- 
supporting when he comes out of prison ; a system, 
therefore, which shall be educative and not com- 
mercial—the end of which shall be the making of 
men, not the making of money. Such a system 
would not offer any such competition with working- 
men outside of prison walls as would interfere with 
or tend to lower their wages. 


* * 


We have received the following letter from a 
Prohibitionist : 

Isn’t the Christian Union a little ashamed that it 
urged Prohibitionists to support a man who, since 
election, said the only reason he permitted his name to be 
used was that he might head off the Prohibitionists, and 
save New York State for Harrison ? H. G. M. 


Our inquirer is misinformed. Mr. Warner Miller 
never said what is here imputed to him. What he 
said was as follows: 

“ My wife did not want me to take it [the nomina- 

tion for Governor]. I told her, however, that I believed 
it was possible to keep down the Prohibition vote and 
thereby save the State for General Harrison. / started 
in with that object in view.” 
If Mr. Miller believed that the cause of temperance 
would be set back by the defeat of the Republican 
party, that to promote the cause of temperance 
those who are leaving the Republican party for the 
Prohibition party mugt be recalled, he was perfectly 
right in desiring to keep down the Prohibition vote, 
and in accepting the nomination with no great hope 
of election but with that end in view. Our inquir- 
ing friend falls into the error, into which so many 
of our Prohibition friends fall, of confounding tem- 
perance and prohibition, and supposing it to be 
impossible that one should desire to keep down 
the Prohibition vote and at the same time promote 
temperance legislation. 


* * 
* 


To thoughtful men the political situation in 
France is a matter of the deepest interest, since it 
concerns the only republic save Switzerland in the 
Old World; and the more deeply read the observer 
in the history of the French people, the greater 
will be his sympathy for them and the more gen- 
erous his patience. Nothing involves a more 
painful process of education than the ability to sus- 
tain free institutions, and through the most painful 
stage of that educational process the French are 
now passing. As Matthew Arnold has said again 
and again, France is the country in which ideas are 
most readily accepted and acted upon, and France 
has gone through a great deal of vicarious experi- 
ence for the rest of the world. What she needs 
above all things is the political patience to wait for 
the fruits of freedom. These do not growin a 
day. The hopeful indication at present among 
many discouraging ones is found in the fact that 
Boulanger is more and more definitely making his 
position understood by the French people. They 
are coming to see that he has s@parated himself 
completely from republican associations, and that 
he is now the leader of the anti-republican sections. 
Whatever his own intentions may be, he finds his 
support almost exclusively among those who desire 
to destroy French republicanism. Every day 
makes this fact clearer to the thought of the 
French people, and it cannot be without influence 
upon them. Boulanger is disclosing more and 
more the large element of demagoguery in his 
character. His talk about a revision of the Con- 
stitution is a mere cover for certain schemes of his 
own. Apparently there is nothing greater in him 
than the greed of a selfish opportunist ready to take 
advantage of any tide which shall bear his own 
personal fortunes forward at the expense of France 
and of freedom. 


The Christian Union for October 15 stated that 
the churches composing the Council which advised 
the Berkeley Street Church to send out Mr. Noyes 
gave one-fourth of. the entire Congregational con- 
tributions of Massachusetts (7. e., contributions from 
Congregational churches) to the Board. This 
statement, based on the same authority on which a 
similar statement was made in the Boston “ Adver- 
tiser,” is thus impugned by a letter from the Treas- 
urer of the Board in the latter paper : 

“Our attention has been called to an error in our 
[your] statement made on Thursday that the eighteen 
churches represented on the Berkeley Street Council 
for the ordination of Mr. Noyes gave one-fourth of the 
entire donations made to the American Board by the 
519 churches of Massachusetts. Apart from legacies, 
the churches of Massachusetts gave $138,999 ; one- 
fourth of this sum is $34,749. The eighteen churches 
referred to gave $24,834, which is nearly $10,000 less 
than the sum necessary to make a quarter part of the 
Massachusetts donations.” 

The difference between the Treasurer’s statement 
and that of our informant is due to the fact that 


the year of the Congregational Year Book, from ) 


which his statement was taken, and that of the 
American Board are different. The one runs from 
January to January, the other from September to 
September. According to the figures in the Year 
Book the churches invited to the Council gave 
thirty per cent. of all the donations from Massa- 
chusetts churches; the churches present gave 
twenty-three and three-quarters per cent. We do 
not think that our statement or that of our inform- 
ant was, under these circumstances, an exaggera- 
tion of the missionary character of the churches 
represented in that Council. 


* * 
* 


This week the first National Sabbath Convention 
under the auspices of the American Sabbath Union 
is being held in Washington. This Union is the 
ontgrowth of a petition started in 1884 by the Rev. 
W. F. Crafts, of this city, to secure from Congress 


a law forbidding in the Nation's mail and military, 


service, in inter-State commerce, and in the territory 
under the direct control of Congress, all Sunday 
work except such as is of real necessity and is per- 
formed by those who have another day of rest each 
week. The last clause in this petition, virtually 
providing that every laborer engaged in work sub- 
ject to the control of Congress shall have one day of 
absolute freedom in every seven, has gained for this 
petition the support of the labor organizations to 
whom it has been submitted. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, the Knights of Labor, and 
the Central Labor Union of New York, representing 
an aggregate of over 300,000 members, have in 
their recent conventions unanimously indorsed the 
proposed law. And once again the churches and 
the laborers have made common cause. Not only 
have all branches of the Protestant Church indorsed 
the measure, but it has received the support of the 
official head of the Roman Catholic denomination. 
Cardinal Gibbons, in a letter to Dr. Crafts, expresses 
his pleasure in adding his name “to those of the 
millions of others who are contending against the 
violation of the Christian Sabbath by unnecessary 
labor,” and concludes by urging that “if benevo- 
lence to the beasts of burden directed one day’s 
rest in every week under the old law, surely hu- 
manity to man ought to dictate the same measure 
of rest under the new law.” 


An interesting feature of the season in connec- 
tion with church life and. work is a series of 
addresses to Sunday-school teachers now being de- 
livered at the Episcopal Church of the Holy Com- 
munion in this city by the Rev. Dr. Donald, Bishop 
Doane, Dr. Satterlee, and other prominent clergy- 
men of that Church, and such representatives of 
non-episcopal churches as Dr. Hall, Dr. Howard 
Crosby, Dr. Vincent, and Dr. Schauffler. These ad- 
dresses are given on Friday evenings. The themes 


selected show an intelligent endeavor to study the 
Sunday-school in its larger relations, and the fact 
that such a course has been arranged is another 
evidence of the growing fellowship of Christians of 
all churches. 


It can hardly be necessary to add any words of 
ours to the interesting report of the farewell 
meeting to Mr. and Mrs. Noyes which will be 
found in another column. Our readers will ob- 
serve with interest that the pastors in Japan declare 
that they know why Mr. Noyes was not sooner 
sent, and that this knowledge does not prevent them 
from wanting him as an associate; and that among 
the most eloquent speeches of the evening was one 
of cordial welcome to the field by the senior mis- 
sionary in point of service in Japan under the 
American Board. The time will come when, to a 
future generation, it will seem incredible that the 
chief impediment in the way of sending out this 
earnest and consecrated son of a Christian mis- 
sionary to do the work to which he had been 
dedicated from his cradle came from officers of a 
Board organized to send the Gospel to the heathen, 
and was put in his way in its name, if not with its 
authority. In the name of, as we believe, the 
overwhelming majority of the Christian churches 
and Christian ministers of this country, The Chris- 
tian Union bids Mr. and Mrs. Noyes godspeed in 
their mission, and assures them of the sympathy 
and the prayers of the substantially entire Chris- 
tian Church in the work to which they dedicate 
their lives. 

* 

CoNGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—In the discussion 
of the tariff bill, which was begun in the Senate 
with the very opening of the session, the gvent 
of interest has been the proposal of Senator Plumb, 
of Kansas, that the duty on iron and steel beams, 
joists, and other structural forms should be fixed at 
$18 a ton instead of $24.60. He declared himself 
in favor of reducing duties wherever manufactur- 
ers by means of combinations secured undue prof- 
its. Several Democratic Senators advocated the 
Mills bill rate of $13.40 a ton, as being more than 


| double the entire cost of labor in the manufactures. 


When the Democratic amendment was brought to 
a vote Mr. Plumb voted with his party against it, 
and Mr. Payne, the Democratic protectionist, voted 
for it. With the exception of the Senators from 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota, the Republi- 
cans are apparently unanimous in favor of retain- 
ing high protective duties. In the House the 
Direct Tax Refunding bill has again been brought 
up for discussion, and its opponents appear deter- 
mined to kill it by loading it down with amendments. 
The chief of these proposes the refunding of the 
cotton tax. The leading candidates for Speaker 
of the next House are McKinley, of Ohio, Reed, of 
Maine, and Cannon, of Illinois. At present the 
chances seem to be in favor of McKinley.——Sena- 
tor Frye on Monday made a bellicose speech about 
German aggression in the Samoan Islands. 


SOME SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS. 


O all that was said by the speakers at the Con- 
ference held last week in this city concerning 
the religious needs of the city (see report in an- 
other column) we heartily agree. It is a good 
omen that the churches are waking up to their duty; 
that they are promising themselves to be no longer 
chapels of ease. If we do not emphasize here what 
these speakers have so admirably enforced, it is 
because further emphasis is not what in this issue of 
The Christian Union is most needed. To all that 
they have said we add Amen, and go on to say 
three other things apropos of this topic, which they 
left unsaid. 
I. It is not enough to preach Christianity ; we 
must practice it. The home is the basis of Chris- 
tian civilization; and in a city of tenement-houses, 
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where home life is maintained only under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances, and for the most 
part in tenement-house regions not at all, our first 
duty is to make homes possible. The most popu- 
lous wards in New York City need more churches ; 
but they much more need more homes. And it is 
the men who live in the wealthy wards and attend 
the aristocratic churches who must provide these 
homes. Mr. White in Brooklyn and Sir Sidney 
Waterlow in London have proved that it is possible 
to provide homes for people of very moderate 
means, and secure from the rentals a fair rate of 
interest on the investment. If our capitalists were 
content with five per cent. interest on their money, 
they could be sure of that and at the same time 
provide the possibility of homes for men and women 


who now are housed with less regard to comfort or. 


even decency than many a_ well-stabled horse. 
The pre-eminent shame of our crowded wards 
is, not that there are no churches where 
worship is conducted, but that there are no 
homes where love nests. The ministry of New 
York City have the ear of the wealthy; and it is 
with the duty of the wealthy that their message 
begins. We do not ask for charity for the needy. 
New York and Brooklyn abound in charities. But 
every man of wealth isatrustee. He is his brother’s 
keeper. He does not fulfill his duty by an annual 
donation to a hospital, a church, a mission chapel, 
or a missionary society. His first duty is to invest 
his capital where it will bring in the best returns to 
the Lord; or, if that sounds pious and conventional, 
then to his fellow-men, who are the Lord’s children. 
We cannot go to the tenement-house population 
and preach to them, Be virtuous and you will be 
happy, while our own greed, or our own careless 
ignorance of their condition and our duty, makes the 
maintenance of virtue well-nigh impossible. There 
are localities in every one of our great cities that 
are the suburbs of hell. Post-mortem preaching 
in Hades would have as much hope as preaching in 
some of these localities while we do nothing to im- 
prove them. There ought to be straightway or- 
ganized in New York City a company, with at least 
a million dollars capital, to erect, either, in New 
York City, tenements, or, in the vicinity, cottages, 
-which would make possible a decent home for men 
of incomes not exceeding a dollar and a half a day. 
The place for pastors to begin their missionary 
work is in their own pulpits. The way to reach 
the poor with the Gospel is by preaching the law to 
the rich. 

II. We must sustain the down-town churches 
which already exist. We must rid ourselves of the 
superstition that it is wicked to ride to church in a 
horse-car and righteous to ride to church in a coach 

with a liveried coachman and footman. What we 
need is, not more churches for the poor, but more 
churches for the people, rich and poor. What 
democratic America needs is a democratie Chris- 
tianity. We cannot travel to heaven in first class and 
second class coaches. Our schools are democratic, 
our conveyances are democratic, our theaters are 
democratic ; it is only our churches that keep Dives 
and Lazarus apart. The rich and poor meet together 
except when they pretend to reflect that the Lord 
is the maker of them all; then they separate to wor- 
ship him. It isnot more difficult to go two miles 
once a week to church down town than to go two miles 
every day to an office down town. We have tried 
putting all our churches in aristocratic sections of 
the town and expecting the many poor to pay car- 
fares to come tothem. Itis time to try a different 
experiment : to keep the churches in the democratic 
parts of the town, and let the few rich pay the car- 
fares to go to them. There are somechurches that 
do this; there ought to be more. Plymouth Church, 


Brooklyn, gathers probably more than half its morn- 
ing audience from a distance—from one, two, or 
three miles from the church. Its workers come to 
church half an hour before most churches in New 
York City begin. Service over, they hurry home 


to a light dinner, and return to their work in the 
three Sunday-schools. Some of them cannot go to 
both, and surrender the enjoyment of the morning 
worship that they may engage in the afternoon 
work. Wedo not wish to eulogize a single church. 
We speak of Plymouth Church because we happen 
to know about it. There is no difficulty, certainly 
no insuperable difficulty, in maintaining a down- 
town church where there is a will to do it. In this, 
as in all else, Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
III. The churches in the churchless wards must 
be churches of the people who attend them. They 
must be autonomous, self-governed. Whatever 
ecclesiastical liberty the denomination allows to any 
individual church must be allowed to these churches. 
They must be thrown on their own resources— 
aided, not supported ; counseled, not governed by 
other and supposed to be superior organizations. 
Ecclesiastical soup-houses cannot take the place of 
Christian churches. If workingmen are able to 
form their own primaries, organize their own labor 
unions, direct the affairs of their own lodges, they 
are not incompetent to govern their own churches. 
Piety is not incompatible with intelligence and self- 
governing will. The democracy that works well in 
secular organizations will work well in Christian 
organizations. We are not pleading for Congrega- 
tionalism. If the church is Episcopal, let it be sub- 
ject to the canon law and the Bishop; if Presby- 
terian, to the Westminster Confession and the 
Presbytery. But let it not be subject to some other 
church which has established and is supposed to 
support it. The babe cannot grow until the um- 
bilical cord is cut. What we wantin our chureh- 
less wards is churches, not missionary chapels. If 
Paul could find elders in the pagan cities of Greece 
whom he could ordain to serve as the governing 
boards of the churches which he planted there, 
leaving to each its independent life, surely we 
ean find such even in the churchless districts of our 
great cities. The poor resent patronage; are 
jealous of their independence ; but covet sympathy 
and fellowship. And they are right. Whatever 
refuses them fellowship and offers them patronage 
is rejected ; and such rejection is to their honor. 
If to any of our readers these words appear too 
curt to be courteous, or too plain to be prudent, we 
can only respond by asking if they are true. If 
they are in any respect not true, we shall be glad 
to have any reader point out the error. As the 
leader in the prayer-meeting sometimes says, 
Brethren, the meeting is open for remarks. 


WORDS OF WARNING. 


Se and judicially minded Democrats 
will probably agree that the introduction to the 
President’s message lacks something of that dignity 
and calmness and that equipoise which we expect 
in State documents. It has something of that 
spirit of exaggeration, not to say bitterness, which 
characterizes campaign literature. There is no more 
“ communism of wealth’’ than of poverty in America. 
Its people are not characterized by “ overweening 
cupidity and selfishness.” It is not broadly true that 
“our business men are madly striving in the race 
for riches,” nor that wealth is chiefly accumulated 
by “the discriminating favor of the Government ” 
and “ undue exactions from the masses of our peo- 
ple.” Nor is the American citizen to any great 
extent “ struggling far in the rear,” or “ trampled to 
death beneath an iron heel.” It is unfortunate, to 
say the least, that the President should have 
indulged in these rhetorical extravagances, because 
he has thus deprived his paper of the persuasive 
force which a better-balanced statement would have 
possessed. At the same time, the judicially minded 
Republican must, we think, concede that there is 
enough truth in the President’s warning to give it 
a real weight, and that, when all campaign rhetoric 
and partisan exaggerations are taken from it, there 
still remains enough to furnish food for serious 
reflection to the thoughtful citizen. Pauperism is 


certainly increasing in this country, if poverty is 
not. Crime, as we have recently shown, is increas- 
ing more rapidly than population, though probably 
not as rapidly as wealth. Discontent with their 
condition exists in considerable classes—a discontent 
which, if neither deep nor widespread, is sedulously 
cultivated. 

Nor does the fact that workingmen in America 
are better off than workingmen have ever been 
before make this discontent any less a serious 
factor. Thorold Rogers has truly pointed out the 
fact that the times when prosperity is general are the 
times which promote agitation, if not social revolu 
tion. Wants grow more rapidly than their supply 
and the more thrifty and prosperous a class, the 
more irksome seem to them any conditions, not 
grounded in evident justice, which forbid or impede 
greater prosperity. The very fact that a President 
of the United States can issue a message which is 
capable of being interpreted—whether so intended 
or not—as an appeal to the poor against the rich, 
to the employed against the capitalistic employer, 
is a fact sufficiently ominous to require serious 
consideration. 

Fifty years ago De Tocqueville warned us that 
our greatest danger was of a plutocracy. He must 
indeed, be blinded, either by a careless optimism or 
a class prejudice, who can see in the present condi- 
tion of the Nation no indication that this danger is 
both more apparent and greater than it was when 
De Tocqueville foresaw it. We do not here enter 
into the question whether a democracy is the ideal, 
or even the best practical, form of government. 
There is something, possibly, to be said for mon- 
archy, or government by the one, and a great deal 
that may be said for aristocracy, or government by 
the best. But nothing can be said in favor of plu- 
tocracy, or government by the wealthiest. The 
worst of all oligarchies is a plutocracy. And the 
worst of all plutocracies is one which governs under 
the form of a democracy, and by corrupting it. 
Pre-eminent in badness would be a government in 
which the pedple apparently ruled, but in which, by 
purchase, the political power was vested in the 
wealthy. For in such a government that power 
would be vested, not in men whose thrift and integ- 
rity entitled them to outrank their fellows, but in 
men whose unscrupulous selfishness enabled them 
to do so. It would be easy to defend, if not to jus- 
tify, a political system which confined suffrage to 
men who possessed a certain amount of property ; 
but it would be impossible to find justification, or 
even palliation, for a system in which suffrage is 
universal, but legislators and ballots are purchased 
by men who are shaping the policy of the country 
so as to secure their own personal aggrandizement. 

We are far from saying that this country has 
reached any such moral degradation, or even that, 
on a well-considered view of all conflicting currents, 
it is tending in that direction. But that there are 
such tendencies, against which all honest patriots 
must.arm themselves, is apparent to any thoughtful 
student of national life. Of the attempt of rail- 
road corporations and of the saloon to’ control 
elections we have more than once spoken in these 
columns. That corruption was more widespread 
and less concealed in the last Presidential election 
than in any which ever preceded it, will hardly be 
questioned by any one, though a partisan will 
either charge all the corruption upon the opposite 
party, or will apologize for that in his own by quot- 
ing the devil’s motto, that we “ must fight the devil 
with his own weapons.’”’ Quite as serious an indi- 
cation of the extent and danger of corruption in 
public affairs is afforded by the influence of that 
third estate, unrecognized by the Constitution, 
known as the lobby. The President’s specifications 
of the particular evidences of the power of the 
lobby, in making personal interests override the 
public good, are so precise and definite that they 
cannot be disregarded, and so significant that they 
are incapable of more than one interpretation. We 
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recall them to our readers here in coneise statement. 

Congress fails to provide for the relief of suitors 
by making the Supreme Court more efficient for 
the disposal of its business, while it passes laws for 
particular courts in particular localities. 

It refuses to protect public lands from spoliation 
and preserve them for honest settlers, while it 
passes laws giving them,away to States and corpo- 
rations. 

It ignores well-considered plans for the settle- 
ment of the Indian question, but grants to rail- 
road corporations the right of entry on Indian 
reservations. 

It leaves unprovided national buildings which are 
a national necessity—prisons for United States con- 
victs, and an adequate post-office building at the 
capital—and provides public buildings for particular 
districts, where no necessity for their existence is 
apparent. 

It fails to provide a revision of pension laws, so 
as to constitute a just and equitable system, and 
passes scores of private pension bills, based chiefly 
on the poverty of the applicant. 

It fails to provide a scheme of internal improve- 
ments adjusted to the real needs of the Nation, and 
makes up a Harbor and River bill, with appropria- 
tions largely for local and private advantage. 


It is not by appeals to the poor against the rich, 
nor by. appeals to the workingmen against their 
employers, nor by appeals to the farmers against 
manufacturers, that a public sentiment can be 
aroused to put an end to this incipient and corrupt 
plutocracy. What is needed is an appeal to the 
conscience against the pocket ; an appeal to men of 
all classes, rich and poor, employer and employed, 
agricultural and manufacturing, who desire of 
government only two things—protection of private 
rights, and such public service as is of substan- 
tially equal value for all sections and classes, if not 
for all individuals; an appeal which shall unite 
them in a common cause against the comparatively 
small but unfortunately powerful and ufiscrupulous 
minority who avail themselves of the wealth of 
the Nation and the careless good-nature of the 
people to make, by special legislation, the Gov- 
ernment subservient to private ends. If the Pres. 
ident’s message shall do anything to call public 
attention to the danger which threatens and the 
duty which presses, we may well pardon some ex. 
travagances in its rhetoric, some infelicities in its 
expression, and even some real or imagined bitter- 
ness in its spirit. 


A DEMOCRATIC FORCE. 


‘ is a refreshing change from the virulence of 
political debate to the discussion of the question 
of the relative work and value of large and small 
colleges which is now finding a prominent place in 
the columns of the leading newspepers. The fact 
that men identified with college interests are given 
to frank speaking during periods of political excite. 
ment often provokes from partisan newspapers 
sneers at bookworms and theorists, who are re- 
minded that they are out of their element in political 
discussion, and that they would better return to the 
class-room and give up the consideration of public 
questions to “ practical ’”’ men—as if in America the 
settlement of political questions belonged to a class 
instead of to the whole people. The ranter and 
demagogue who is incapable of thought and simply 
follows the lead of the machine is entirely competent, 
if the partisan newspaper is to be believed, to talk 
and vote on matters involving the most delicate and 
multiform interests ; but the college-bred man, the 
teacher and thinker whose chief business in life is to 
gather and weigh facts in the endeavor to reach 
dispassionate judgments, is incompetent to form or 
express an opinion on the fishery, the tariff, or any 
other public question. It will be a melancholy 
day for the country when only so-called prac. 


tical men take an interest in its affairs, and 
the thinkers, teachers, and scholars withdraw 
entirely from contact with the every-day life of the 
Nation. That day will never come; the profes- 
sional politicians will never realize their dream of 
getting everybody else to assign to them the man- 
agement of the Nation. Thinkers and scholars 
have always had an influential voice in the great 
debates of our history, and they always will have. 
The short view will always be supplemented by the 
long view; the sagacity of the man of affairs will 
always be broadened into larger foresight and more 
dispassionate apprehension of truth by contact with 
the idealism of the thinker and scholar. The prac- 
tical man and the man of thought can never be 
safely divorced ; it is a misfortune when the balance 
between them is disturbed. They are co-workers, 
and when they are divided the work invariably 
suffers. 

In this country the college has always been a popu- 
lar institution; popular,that is, in the sense that it has 
been the creation of no class and that its benefactions 
have been shared by men of all social grades and all 
conditions of estate. No royal foundation sup~ 
ports any institution of higher learning in America. 
The older colleges have grown for the most part 
out of the small gifts of self-sacrificing men; the 
more recent institutions have been largely the cre- 
ation of self-made men. The Johns Hopkins, Cor- 
nell, and Clark Universities are the benefactions of 
men who made their own way in life, and whose 
whole intent was in sympathy with the common 
life of America. So far, owing largely to the ne- 
cessities of our growth, the great mass of men who 
have enjoyed the opportunities of these institutions 
have gone at once into the active, practical work of 
the Nation; only a small minority have devoted 
themselves to distinctively scholarly pursuits. As 
preachers, lawyers, physicians, engineers, and men 
of affairs, the great mass of college men have put 
to immediate use, and for directly practical ends, 
whatever increase of power academic training has 
given them. With the accumulation of wealth 
there are now coming to a greater number increased 
opportunities of advanced study, and those who look 
at national life from a point sufficiently elevated to 
secure a view of the whole do not need to be tokd 
that these students and investigators will -become 
influences of the highest importance in that life. 

So far, the American college has stood as close to 
the American home as the cherch and the school ; 
the farm and the shop have been more largely rep- 
resented within its walls than the families of social 
distinction, than great fortunes, than the small class 
of scholars and thinkers and men of letters. The 
American college has been the most democratic of 
our institutions; it has done more to keep down 
distinctions between classes, to secure equality of 
intellectual opportunities, and to substitute “the 
standard of capacity and character for that of 
material success, than any other influence among 
us. At this moment, when we are in real peril of 
becoming that most vulgar and autocratic of all 
types of society, a plutocracy, the college is one of 
the strongholds of democracy against class govern- 
ment. Every college is an eloquent protest against 
the money standard pure and simple; it stands as 
a perpetual witness to the truth that men do not 
live by bread alone. In the great struggle now 
going on between the lower and the higher ideals of 
American nationality the college will play a great 
part. It will be a mighty force for pure democracy 
against class ideals, class anibitions, class domina- 
tion; it will oppose the conception of a rounded 
national development against all partial and 
inferior ideals. It is the most short-sighted 
partisanship which seeks to array the people 
against the interests and aims which the college, 
represent ; the colleges were founded by the peoples 
are maintained by the people, and serve the people 
as few other institutions serve them, because the 
service is absolutely unselfish. The curious lack of 


the sense of the relative value of things which 
is one of the results of unqualified partisanship 
was recently illustrated by the remark of a news- 
paper that a certain well-known teacher whose 
views were not acceptable to it had “nothing at 
stake but his intellectual reputation.” It is a 
great source of strength that there are in the 
country an increasing number of those who have 
“nothing at stake but their intellectual reputa- 
tions;” men, in other words, who have only the 
highest things at stake and are able to eliminate 
the personal and selfish elements from their judg. 
ments. It is an auspicious sign of the times that 
men identified with the intellectual life of the 
country take an interest so warm and so general in 
its political life; that the colleges are not cloisters 
for priests and pedants, but schools where men are 
trained to meet living questions and to do the work 
of the present. Within the limits which devotion 
to its particular work defines we cannot have too 
much of the college in politics, economics, and social 
reform. 


CLOSE TO LIFE. 


E ty es real question in every age is the moral ques- 
tion, the question of character. To this ques- 
tion all others are subordinate, however important 
they may seem for the moment, however deeply 
they may engage the souls of men. The prob- 
lems of social order, of organic institutions, of 
art development, are all secondary to the problem 
of character; the question of how men and women 
are being shaped and molded is always the supreme 
question. Free institutions are richly worth all they 
have cost the race; and yet, as Carlyle tried to 
make the world understand, democracy is not an 
end, it is only a means; when it is established the 
great end of living is still to be attained. If dem- 
ocratic institutions do not breed nobler men and 
women than monarchies and aristocracies have done, 
they will give place to something better. We be- 
lieve in their power to evoke manhood, but we must 
not forget that at the best they are but means to an 
end, and that the end is always the making of charac- 
ter. To this end, in its large relations, literature 
and art must always minister. Better a thousand 
times a people of high faith, swift action, and 
noble thinking, without adequate art, than an infe- 
rior race with a noble genius as its slave. The 
alternative can never arise, because a noble art cap 
never come from any but a noble people ; but if the 
choice were imposed, we should take the true living 
and reject a beauty that would be but a mockery of 
reality. 

More and more clearly men see that living is 
the supreme thing for which they are sent into the 
world, and that to this supreme activity everything 
is subordinate. ‘The real question is not the form 
of political order, but the righteousness, healthful- 
ness, and happiness of those who live and work 
under its protection ; not the theory of society, but 
the building up of sound-hearted men; not the 
growth of art, but that rich unfolding of heart and 
mind under the pressure of experience which is the 
soil out of which art springs ; not the framing of a 
flawless system of divinity, but making men rever- 
ent and religious throughout the length and breadth 
of their activities. If any one doubts the growing 
consciousness of the supreme importance of actual 
living above all its theories and forms and systems, 
he has but to read the religious books which have > 
stirred thought and heart most deeply in recent 
years, the essays on literature and art in current 
magazines and books, the discussions of social ques- 
tions which fill the columns of the newspaper. 
The most powerful novel recently put into the hands 
of English-speaking peoples is specially characterized 
by an intense sympathy with humanity in all its 
varied experiences, and the writer of that story has 
surrendered the ease and fame which his position 
and great gifts have won that he may the more 
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thoroughly identify himself with the great mass of 
struggling men and women about him. A great 
artist himself, he has not failed to read inthe signifi- 
cant aspects of modern life the truth that humanity 
is nobler than all its expressions, and that he only 
truly lives whose greatest effort is to make a truer 
adjustment between the needs and the opportuni- 
ties of men. A painter of the same race is just 
now exhibiting his work in this city, and critics are 
agreed, however they may quarrel with themes and 
manner, that the power of these pictures lies in 
their tremendous reality. Many of them are 
ghastly, some are even repulsive; but they speak 
for men. The fiction of glory fades from off the 
battlefield which this resolute and powerful hand 
has depicted. and one sees only the bare and awful 
reality of misery, brutality, and murder. The 
books on sociology which have had the widest 
reading during the last two decades have not 
been speculative theories of the origin of society, 
nor abstract discussions of its functions ; they 
have been vivid portrayals of the injustice and 
misery of existing institutions, impassioned ar- 
raignments of the classes who have ignored their 
duties and shirked their responsibilities. They 
have dealt with living men and women, not with 
academic debates and speculative theories. The 
only religious books that have had any power in 
them have dealt, not with sin but with sinners, not 
with imputed righteousness but with the mighty 
throng who are striving, with anguish and struggle 
unspeakable, to work out their own salvation. Men 
will never stop thinking so long as there stirs 
within them the hope of a nobler heritage than they 
have yet entered upon ; but they are fast learning 
that action is more important than thought, that 
character is greater than talent, and that the great 
problems are to be solved, not by brooding over 
them, but by living into them. Thought gives ac- 
tion right direction, wise instruction; but action 
and not.thought is the final outcome. We cannot 
have too much of the thinking which deepens, clari- 
fies, and expands life; we have already had too much 
of the thinking which assumes to reveal the universe 
to the mind of man. Truth is given here for 
moral purposes ; given only as it is needed for the 
working out of character. Truth to satisfy intel- 
lectual curiosity, to clear up the mysteries of exist- 
ence, is not to be found here; that is a revelation 
which awaits us when we have lived deeply and 
nobly enough to comprehend it. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS | 


FoRrEIGN MIssIONS, 
CONGREGATIONAL Houses, 1 SOMERSET 
Boston, December 8, 1888. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

ILL you please give the following statement 
W to your readers’ A statement was recently 
made by an officer of the Berkeley Street Church, 
Boston, and reported in the public press, that Dr. 
Alden had declared to a missionary that the Rev. 
Mr. Noyes should not be sent out as a missionary 
of the American Board so long as he was Secretary 
of it, and The Christian Union has called for an 
explanation of the matter. It is found, on inquiry, 
that the reported remark was not given to the 
officer referred to by the missionary himself, but 
by a third party whose name he declines to disclose. 
The emphatic denial of Dr. Alden was communi- 
cated to that officer on the day in which the state- 
ment appeared in public print, with the hope that 
it would be promptly and publicly withdrawn. 
After unsuccessful endeavors to secure from this 
officer a public utterance, in proper form, of Dr. 
Alden’s absolute denial, it seems now necessary to 
give this denial to the public in the present man- 
ner: The statement, both in the letter and the 
spirit of it, is utterly without foundation. In fact, 
in the interview between Dr. Alden and the mission- 
ary, now unfortundtely absent from the country, 
the name of Mr. Noyes was not even mentioned, 
and in the conversation, which occurred in refer- 
ence to a person who was not named, not only 


was Mr. Noyes not in the Secretary’s mind, but he 


made no statement of the character reported re- 
garding any person. That Mr. Noyes’s name was 
not mentioned is proved by statements made by that 
missidnary to at least one person with whom he 
conversed, and by other corroborative testimony. 
Regarding the unnamed person about whom con- 
vers ation was held, Dr. Alden said that that and 
similar cases had been already settled by the action 
of the Board taken at its previous annual meetings, 
and that this action, of course, guided the Secre- 
taries and the Committee. It should be said, fur- 
ther, that those who know Dr. Alden, whatever 
may be their judgment as to his position, will not 
need any testimony to assure them that, even in re- 
gard to a supposititious person, he could not have 
used any such preposterous language as that re- 
ported. He knows, as every one might know, that 
decisions as to who shall and who shall not be sent 
as missionaries by the American Board rest, in 
accordance with the rules of the Board, wholly 
with the Prudential Committee. 


Truly yours, E. E. Strona. 


FAREWELL RECEPTION TO MR. NOYES. 


[¥ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


A FAREWELL reception was given Friday even- 

ing in Berkeley Street Church, Boston, to the 
Rev. W. H. Noyes and wife, who started on Monday 
of this week for their field of missionary labor in 
Japan. The arrangements for the reception were 
made somewhat hastily, as the decision regarding 
their exact time of departure was not reached by 
Mr. and Mrs. Noyes until very recently. Cireum- 
stances made it necessary to hold the reception on 
Friday evening, and for ‘that reason several pastors 
of neighboring churches who desired to be present 
were kept away by the obligation to attend their 
own prayer-meetings. Many of those who could 
not come sent messages of cordial greeting and 
assurances of all possible fellowship. The vestry 
and connected rooms were filled at an early hour. 
After a season of informal social exchange of senti- 
ment a more definite direction was given to the 
exercises by a devotional service and a number of 
brief addresses. 

The first speaker was Deacon Torrey, who, as 
Secretary of the Berkeley Temple Missionary Com- 
mittee, presented the memorandum of instructions 
which had been drawn up for Mr. Noyes’s guidance. 
In this memorandum five points receive attention. 
The first relates to the maintenance of correspond- 
ence with the Committee and the Church, so that the 
closest possible intimacy of mutual knowledge and 
sympathy shall be kept up. The second point re- 
fers to location. For the first six months that is to 
be at Tokio ; afterward it is to be determined by the 
Committee in view of existing conditions. Thirdly, 
say the Committee, “we would have you cultivate 
fraternal relations with all missionaries. We ex- 
pect that you will seek counsel of the Congrega- 
tional missionaries, and that, if they desire, and 
you find it practicable, you will work in co-opera- 
tion with them.” The fourth item in the instruc- 
tions declares that Mr. Noyes has “the same 
freedom of thought and speech as your [his] Con- 
gregational brethren in this country.” He is, how- 
ever, bidden to observe “all that discretion which 
the common work of all missionaries in a heathen 
country specially requires.” The fifth suggestion 
relates to the care of the health. “You carry 
with you,” say the Committee, in closing, “the 
sympathies and hopes of your brethren in Berkeley 
Street Church, and of thousands more, who will 
pray continually that God will uphold and guide 
you and make your labors abundant in blessing.” 

The Rev. W. E. Merriman, D.D., one of the 
members of the Committee who have been added in 
order to represent the donors of funds, took the 
floor and made a financial statement. “Let it be 
distinctly understood,” said he, “that this church 
takes no pecuniary responsibility whatever for the 
support of our brother.” He then stated that no 
member of the Berkeley Street Church or con- 
gregation had given a dollar to the fund, amounting 
to a round $10,000, which had been raised to sus- 
tain the missionary enterprise for the term of five 
years. Care had been taken by those concerned in 
procuring subscriptions for this object to make it 
impossible for any one to say with truth that the 
church had burdened itself with outside pecuniary 
obligations. The money had been given, in very 
considerable part, by individuals living outside of 
Boston, and even outside of Massachusetts. Ithad 
been giyen gladly, he might say spontaneously. 


Passing from the consideratfon of financial mat- 
ters, Dr. Merriman spoke a few tender and earnest 
words regarding the work now so soon to be act- 
ually begun. As the saints are represented in the 
Book of Revelation as entering heaven “through 
great tribulation,” so our brother Noyes enters his 
long desired mission field. But now we all look 
upon the contentions and difficulties through which 
we have traveled in reaching our present point as 
things of the past. It is now in order for us all to 
rejoice. The grounds for rejoicing are, said the 
speaker, to be found, first of all, in the manifest 
leadings of the Divine Providence under which we 
have been brought to this result. Then Brother 
Noyes may rejoice in the confidence, affection. and 
assurance of the support of so many devoted Chris- 
tian friends. Berkeley Street Church may rejoice 
in having found a man so well fitted by nature, ac- 
quirements, and grace to carry the name of the 
church to the ends of the earth. 

Professor W. J. Tucker. of Andover, said, in the 
course of an eloquent address: * The significance 
of our being here to-night lies altogether in the 
fact, which we believe to be a fact, that God has 
persuaded us to this very thing. I recognize God's 
persuasion in the fact that his spirit touched the 
heart of the young man who, in the Young People’s 
Society, suggested that Mr. Noyes be sent ; I recog- 
nize the Spirit of God in the harmony that pre- 
vailed in the Council. I think we to-night stand in 
one of those places of which we sing, where the 
divine influence is all-pervasive. I do not think I 
have ever so deeply felt this before under any of 
the vicissitudes of life. I have read letters from 
Japanese pastors who ask for these very persons, 
who say: ‘We know why these persons haven't 
come to us, and we want them.’ I read in the 
Book of Revelation, touching the kingdom of 
heaven, that ‘they shall bring the glory and the 
honor of the nations unto it.’ I see that in process 
now before my very eyes. I thank God for this 
to-night: that our brother, by God's providence 
and your co-operation, has lifted up the hearts of 
young men who, in recent years, not by their own 
fault, but by outside hindrances, have been kept from 
carrying out their heart’s desire in laboring for 
Christ beyond their own land.” Professor Tucker 
spoke with great earnestness of the peaceful out- 
look which the present situation of things affords. 
“We have now forgotten,” he said, “that there has 
ever been any strife; our eyes are turned toward 
Japan, and our hearts are full of the thoughts of 
what God has in store for us there.” 

The Rev. Dr. Greene, the senior missionary in 
point of service under the American Board in 
Japan, who has been for many years a professor in 
the theological seminary in Kioto, and expects here- 
after to be located in Tokio, is now in this country 
for afew months. He attended the reception this 
evening, and made an address which electrified the 
audience. He said, in part: “I have seen nearly the 
whole of the modern missionary work in Japan. 
It was nineteen years ago the last day of last De- 
cember when I commenced my work. There were 
then no more than four Japanese Christians, so 
far as known, in the empire. Now there are not 
fewer than 28,000 Protestant Christians in Japan. 
There are forty-three churches of the Congrega- 
tional order, of which net more than four receive 
pecuniary aid from the American Board. And 
these forty-three churches give about three-tenths 
of all that is given for extending the work. The 
work to which our brother is called is in connection 


‘with the native pastors and evangelists. He will 


find the way opening for him so largely as to tax 
his powers to their fullest extent. His first rela- 
tions, so far as the missionaries of the American 
Board are concerned, will be with my colleague and 
myself in Tokio. I may say for myself, and I 
think with equal confidence for my colleague, that we 
shall weleome him most cordially. We shall be 
glad to assist him in all his plans, we shall be glad 
of his assistance in carrying out our plans.”’ 

‘Mr. Dickinson said there were many things he 
would like to say, but perhaps it would best to con- 
fine himself to a few words of parting. “It is no 
small undertaking,” he observed, * for two young 
people to leave the homes of their fathers and go to 
a far-off, pagan land. I believe, my friends, that 
you and | appreciate this as never before. Mr. 
and Mrs. Noyes have a very large place in our 
hearts because of their Christian character and 
their faithful work among us. They have made it to 
us a very real thing to obey the comimand of our 
Lord and Master, *‘ Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel.’ We shall preach the Gospel 
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through them. I believe that God’s hand has been 
in this matter from the beginning ; I believe it is 
God's Spirit that has led my people to such unanim- 
ity that not one voice is raised in all our church 
and congregation against their going in our behalf.” 
Then Mr. Dickinson. taking Mr. and Mrs. Noyes 
by the hand, in words that came from his heart 
and went to all hearts, bade them farewell and 
godspeed. 

Mr. Noyes said there were two assurances which 
they took with them. First, they were sure of the 
hearts of Berkeley Street people ; secondly, they were 
sure that the providence of God has been working 
in all the foreign missionary plans which they had 
before them. “A word,” said he, “as to our purpose. 
We are going forth with one purpose only, and that 
is to take the Gospel that has made you and me 
what we are and carry it to those who have it not. 
You will go with us in spirit, and all our work shall 
be one in His name whose we are and whom we 
serve.” 

Several members of Berkeley Street Church 
added a few words expressive of their confidence 
in and affection for Mr. Noyes and his wife. Per- 
haps the most touching of these utterances came 
from a representative of the Young People’s So- 
ciety, which started the movement for sending out 
Mr. Noyes. After the benediction was pronounced 
a multitude of people lingered to claim the privi- 
lege of a few personal words of farewell. 

If I were to try to give in two sentences my im- 
pressions of to-night’s meeting, I should say, in the 
first place, that it was characterized by such a sense 
as I do not remember to have ever before seen 
manifested of the all-controlling presence and power 
of God, then and there visibly blessing his own 
work; and I should say, in the second place, that, 
next to this, the uppermost thought in all minds 
and hearts seemed to be good-will toward all men. 
From first to last there was no word of reproach 
against those who had tried to hinder the success 
of this missionary undertaking. No one seemed to 
imagine that any other sentiments were possible 
than those of thankfulness and joy, hope and lcve. 

M. C. A. 
Boston. 


TRAMPING IN OLD VIRGINIA. 
By C. B. S. 


III.—ACROSS THE BLUE RIDGE. 


~ spite of the continued drizzle, we were in 
good spirits as we set out the next morning 
toward the Blue Ridge. In the short tramp to 
Monticello my friend’s new rubber coat had already 
lost most of its coloring matter, while my own 
trousers were not only painted, but dyed through 
and through, with the red soil of Albemarle. 
Whatever happened, we were well insured against 
any further damage to our clothing. As the mud 
in the road toward Meachum’s was too deep for 
wading and too thick for boating, we took to the 
railroad track, and tried to get used to walking on 
the irregular sleepers, which were never far enough 
apart to make a comfortable step from one to the 
next, and rarely near enough together to be taken 
two ata time. However, we made the best of it, 
and trudged along. For two or three hours we 
met no one except some negro children and a few 
track-hands, but were frequently gladdened by the 
face of a new mile-post. At noon we stopped at a sub- 
stantial farmhouse where an office desk and a book- 
case visible through the window over the front door 
suggested that we might be entertained by an old- 
time country gentleman. But here we were disap- 

inted. We asked where we could get a dinner, 
and were told by a young man (whom we hoped 
did not belong to the family) that the nearest place 
he knew of was at station, two miles further on. 
For the first time we were blue; but when we 
reached the station, we had reason to be glad of 
our former bad luck. The family of the station- 
master, with whom we dined, turned out to be an 
unusually attractive one. The station-master him- 
self was a man of refinement, and intensely serious. 
There was nothing of the “sunny South” about 
him; and we scarcely thought that before we 
parted we should be talking on the same terms of 
open-hearted friendliness which had been so 
quickly manifested by our previous Southern act 
quaintances. In the parlor, into which we were ush- 
ered, was a piano, and a number of books, which were 
exclusively religious. When dinner was announced, 


we were presented to the wife and daughter, the 


latter a young girl of seventeen, with a face so in- 
teresting that we were disappointed that she had 
nothing of the readiness of a city girl to assume the 
burden of the conversation. The conversation soon 
turned to the times before the war, and the station- 
master, as he became interested, lost his reserve of 
manner, and gave to us a picture of his old home 
life. This picture revealed to us just how families 
truly Christian regarded the institution of slavery. 
His mother used to cut and help make the 
clothes for all of the slaves, have the oversight of 
all their domestic work, used to teach them in mat- 
ters of religion, and when any of them or their 
little ones was sick, used to visit them and care for 
them. “My mother,” he said finally, “ was more 
of a slave to her slaves than any of them was to 
her!” 

Both our host and his wife expressed, with a 
sincerity which could not be doubted, their gratitude 
that slavery was abolithed. “It was a great 
responsibility,” said our host, “ which there was no 
escaping, even by those who cared nothing for their 
duties in the matter. The slaves belonged to us, 
and the loss through sickness or death was a loss to 
us. [A thing not true under the wage system. | 
Some of the slaveholders used to do their duty by 
their slaves, and, in spite of the law forbidding it, 
used to teach them. But, as a class, we did not do 
our duty, and it was right that they should be taken 
from us. . . . Very few of the old slaveholders now 
wish them back.” 

That afternoon the sky began to clear, and we 
pushed along, positively exhilarated by occasional 
glimpses of Virginia sunshine. Reaching Meachum’s 
just as the passenger train came along, we jumped 
aboard and rode to the next village, so as to be able to 
reach the foot of the Blue Ridge by nightfall. This 
was a free ride, as the conductor didn't come 
through the train. As we tramped on we talked 
with everybody we met, and struck one interesting 
character. Alongside of a country store a couple 
of men who looked like woodchoppers were sitting 
on some logs, and as they seemed to be as much in- 
terested in us as we in them, we joined them. One 
was a big, handsome fellow, and the other a homely, 
medium-sized man, with bright gray eyes. It was 
the homely man who was the character. As the 
conversation went on in an easy, rambling sort of a 
way, we struck politics, when our gray-eyed ac- 
quaintance astonished us with the remark: “ I have 
always voted the Democratic ticket before, but I 
think the Republican party is the party now. But, 
asa matter of fact, I don’t know enough to vote.” 
The absolute honesty of this remark gave it an 
originality worthy of genius. 

As we went on talking, we found that both of 
them were a good deal pleased with the untaxed 
whisky plank in the Republican platform, though 
our original friend wasn’t sure but that the tax 
ought to be left on corn whisky and simply taken 
off of apple jack and fruit brandy. “Corn,” he said, 
“you can make bread out of, and that’s of more use 
than whisky ; but you have got to make brandy out 
of your apples and peaches, or else they'll spoil.’’ 
The writer very stupidly asked them whether they 
couldn’t sell their whisky for just so much more 
when the tax was kept on. “ We don’t want it to 
sell,” replied the handsome fellow; “we want a 
little to drink.” This woodchopper comprehended 
perfectly a truth which legislators usually forget, 
and that is, while high prices may be a good thing 
for “practical business men” who have goods to 
sell, they are a bad thing for poor men who have 
these same goods to buy. 

That night we put up at a summer hotel, where 
the people were as uniformly and drearily common- 
place as in any corresponding place at the North. 
The next morning, although it was Sunday, we went 
on to the next station, four or five miles further up 
the mountain. A good-natured engineer took us 
aboard his engine. The cinders all blew safely 
over our heads, and through the windows on all sides 
we had a commanding view of the mountains. 
Only as we went through a couple of tunnels did 
we experience that an engineer's life was not alto- 
gether an enviable one. Then all the windows 
had to be closed in order to keep the cinders from 
rattling in upon us, and in a moment the great 
boiler had made the engine-room hot enough to boil 
one in his own perspiration. We could easily un- 
derstand how, in a bitter cold winter night, the 
engineer had to alternate between roasting and 
freezing, or rather roasting one side of him while he 
froze the other. | 

At the next hotel, which was almost at the top 
of the Blue Ridge, we found rather an attractive 
body of guests, and a landlord who reprégented a 


new type. He was a great, raw-boned, fox- 
hunting backwoodsman, who by shrewdness and 
“ horse sense” had accumulated a good deal of 
property. In appearance and in manners he was 
a West Virginian rather than a Virginian. What 
he had been during the war was in no way indi- 
cated in any of our conversations. His son did 
not know. Probably he was “nothing, nothing,” 
and as little as possible of that. But whatever he 
was then, he was a stalwart Republican now, and 
we were both interested to get his views on the same 
question which we had been talking over with 
Democrats. 

Concerning slavery he confirmed what we had 
heard about the general acquiescence of the people 
in its abolition. “Occasionally,” he said, “you 
will come across a man who never owned but one 
or two slaves, but expected to get a good many 
more when somebody died, and like as not you 
will find he’s still mad about it. But the men who 
really owned slaves generally wouldn’t have them 
back for anything. . . . Of late years people have 
quit talking about ‘befo’ the wah.’ Those who 
have taken hold and gone to work are doing as well 
now as they were then. But awhile back they just 
tried to live on memories, and the more they thought 
about old times the madder they got. . . . They 
were poor, though, and most of them were awfully 
in debt, and when they lost their slaves they 
didn’t have anything to pay with except to sell 
their property, and it wouldn’t fetch much. 
. . » They are poor yet, for that matter, most 
of them. . . . Yes, those fellows that live in fine 
houses over at Charlottesville, some of them are 
hardly worth a cent. But it isn’t as it was just 
after the war. Why, one day I was across the 
country to look at some land, and the old colonel 
who owned it, one of those aristocratic old fellows, 
just as fine and polite as could be, made me stay 
and take dinner with him. He had a splendid 
big house, but when we sat down to dinner they 
didn’t have anything but corn bread and molasses 
and some boiled potatoes. It confused him a little, 
and he said, ‘I must apologize for the dinner here, 
but the truth is we haven’t had any meat in the 
house for three weeks.’ I told him it just suited 
me, as I didn’t like meat anyhow. I thought I 
would let him down as easy as I could.” 

“Another time,” our host went on, “I had to put up 
for the night with another just such a man. I had 
a trunk with me, which I wanted to get a wagon to 
take to the station the next morning. The old 
Squire said that he would see that it was attended 
to. But I knew that he didn’t have a wagon, so I 
insisted upon paying to have it done. He finally 
consented that I might pay the darky who did the 
work. Well, the next morning the team, which 
belonged to his brother, came around, and such a 
looking thing you never saw. There wasn’t a 
scrap of iron about the whole wagon, except the 
bit at the end of the tongue !” 

Of the younger generation of negroes our Re- 
publican landlord had an opinion quite as con- 
temptuous as any of his Democratic fellow-citizens. 
“These young darkies who get a little education,”’ 
he said, “all of them want to be preachers.”’ When 
he dilated upon the characteristics of the race, 
he laid particular stress on the wonderful way 
in which a darky can use his stomach. ‘“ Why,” 
he said, “a darky’s stomach is like a hound’s. 
He can waste more or live on less than any animal 
in creation, and most of them are just lazy enough 
to work a few days and then lay off for a couple of 
weeks until they are halfstarved. Before the warthe 
only way to make money out of them here in Virginia 
was by raising them to sell. [used to knowa 
widow woman who made her living that way. She 
used to allowance them a pint of peas a day apiece, 
and that is all she gave them, and the darkies she 
raised were always big strapping fellows who would 
sell for a thousand dollars. ‘How much would a 
pint of peas cost?” the writerasked. ‘ Didn’t cost 
anything. Sheraised them in her garden.” ‘“ How 
much were they worth ?” “Oh, about half a cent.”’ 
How much this would be a year it is easy to esti- 
mate. 

At this hotel we were rained in for nearly 
three days, and had an opportunity to meet,a num- 
ber of Southern ladies, middle-aged and young. In 
general we were quite favorably impressed, though 
one Richmond lady did rather startle my friend by 
her eulogy of Amélie Rives, whose drama, she de- 
clared with much State pride, “ has been compared 
with Shakespeare.” On the third day, when the 
sky again began to clear, we gladly took up our 
journey across the mountain through the mist, and 
descended into the Shenandoah Valley. 
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A MYSTERY. 


By Ricsarp E. Burton. 


HY should a fir-tree stark against the sky 
Arouse old thoughts and times of long ago ; 
Yea, stir to tears a careless passing eye 
That chancewise looks for sign of rain or snow ? 
I do not know. 


I only feel that any joy or pain 
May live afresh in any sight I see, 
By field or nook, by path or windy plain. 
_ And so the world a wonder is to me, 
A mystery. 


TREES IN UNDRESS. 


By Horace Lunt. 


LTHOUGH the winds and rains have suddenly 
A extinguished the flaming maples, the gold- 
illumined elms and hickories, birches and beeches, 
the glowing sumachs and tupeloes,and left all the 
hard-wood trees bare of leaves early in November, 
still there is a charm in the woodlands, which the 
lover of Nature will not lose sight of. The boughs, 
now dismantled of foliage, describe a thousand 
varieties of curves and angles, and each species of 
tree has its ingrained habit of throwing up its signal 
mark, and writing on the cerulean page, in many 
figures, fine lines and dashes, its own peculiar auto- 
graph. 

What a graceful flourisher is the elm! How 
many sweeping strokes, deflections, and cranes'’- 
necks among its boughs, and how regularly dimin- 
ished are the branch lines curving outward from 
the trunk to the smallest twig, as if they were 
measured and proportioned to sustain a certain 
weight of leaf and wood! 

The signatures of the long-lived, promethean oaks 
have much character to them, especially if they 
stand apart where the winds and weather make 
them strong-willed and deep-rooted. What firm, 
vigorous lines the red oaks draw against the sky! 
Their branches are crooked, and the spray is stiff 
and coarse, as if for the purpose of supporting the 
heavy foliage. Is not the stumpy, thick-set spray 
characteristic of most trees that bear heavy bur- 
dens ? 

The apple and pear trees write their names in a 
cramped and crabbed style, and, if entirely wild and 
untrained, the branch lines grow into snags and 
thorns, so peculiar to the family. 

The shag-bark hickory is another curious wood- 
land scribbler. Its trunk is seldom forked, but the 
numerous boughs grow out laterally, often describ- 
ing short, downward curves close to the bole. The 
twigs are bowed, and are more inclined to spread 
out sideways from the branchlets than to spring 
upward. ‘The shaft, often rising seventy or eighty 
feet, as if grown by a plumb-line, is covered with a 
dark granite-gray bark, giving it a still more monu- 
mental appearance, while the singular exfoliation 
of the rind, hanging in loose, irregular flakes, like 
weather-beaten shingles on an old building, is the 
plated and foliated work, the hieroglyphies which 
the boys and squirrels easily read, notifying them 
where are to be found the thinnest-shelled and the 
fullest, sweetest-meated nuts. No other tree in the 
genus Carya has such individuality, or is so char- 
acteristic in the lines and strokes of its sign manual, 
as the shell-bark. | 

What odd, fantastic sky-markers are the button- 
woods, when denuded of their leaves! They are 
made especially conspicuous in our northern woods, 
and along the roadside, by the action of the frosts, 
or by some kind of disease which has of late years 
attacked the young shoots at the extremities of 
some of the winding and twisting boughs, so that they 
appear ata distance like immense, rigid serpents, 
stayed in their contortions while rearing their heads 
toward the light. To give these trees a still more 
striking appearance, and as if they were struggling 
to thrive, thick clusters of young sprigs are pushed 
out at irregular intervals along the sides of the 
branches, while on some of those shoots of older 
growths hang the long, pendulous racemes of button- 
balls, full of small, seed-like nutlets. The pedun- 
cles on which these persistent balls are suspended 
are jointed, and await the warmer sun and the 
flowing sap to dislocate them, when they f-'l to the 


The round tassels are then soon raveled out, and 
the seeds, on the under parts of which are attached 
fine, tawny hairs, are by these means taken up and 

everywhere by the winds. With the ex- 


ception of the alder, no_ other deciduous*tree hangs 
out its seed receptacles so conspicuously through}the 
winter. 

The mention of the alders reminds one that these 
shrubs belong to a family of graceful writers. The 
birches, as Coleridge says, “are the ladies of the 
woods,” and the running, flowing, sweeping lines 
they dash off, in variously colored inks, against the 
blue, are certainly elegant and symmetrical, and add 
much beauty to the winter landscape. 

Usually the white birches are seen in groups on 
low, poor meadowlands and sandy soil. Their slim, 
pliant trunks, leaning at every angle and in differ- 
ent directions as if swaying in the dance, are dressed 
in pearly satin gowns, that gleam in fhe winter's 
sunshine like new silver, in striking contrast to the 
fine, dark brown spray above. 

The sisters to the fair white birchen nymphs love 
to pose on higher, richer woodland soil, and clothe 
themselves in robes of different color. Lenta adorns 
herself in silken bronze, scented with the fragrance 
of wintergreen, and Lutea, a rarer, taller sister, is 
wrapped in a vestment of lustrous yellowish silk, 
with skirts fringed, tucked, and ruffled into numer- 
ous flounces and furbelows, and bedecked with lichen 
spangles. Her graceful head, tricked out with pur- 
ple and green ribbons, is seen lifted among those of 
the ashes and rock maples, in whose company she 
often grows. 

How peculiar is the bark of all these birches! 
What has given them their color and sheen and 
satin-like texture, and printed it with so many dots 
and dashes? The young trees are smooth and 
oddly marked, but as the trunks become older and 
grow longer the outer covering bursts and is sepa- 
rated from the inner liber, in transverse bands, very 
different from the exfoliation of the bark of the 
buttonwood and hickory. The thick, corky skin 
beneath is cracked in almost regular checks or 
plates, like the carapace of a tortoise, showing how 
Nature has provided for these fast-growing plants, 
as she has for the growth of the shelled reptiles 
that do not shed their armor-plated coats. 

The members of the birch family are always 
trustful, in good heart, and provident. Even in the 
preceding summer they have formed young amenta 
for the next spring blossoming, and all through the 
cold season. They seem to growslowly. Onsome 
trees, by the last of March, the staminate flowers 
are nearly two inches in length, so anxious are they 
to be in season to scatter the fertilizing dust to the 
winds before the foliage puts forth to intercept and 
prevent it from falling on the fertile catkin. 

The black or sweet birch is especially prolific in 
flowering. and the spray on its brush-like head is 
often tipped with large clusters of half-grown fruit- 
ing tassels, rendering it very conspicuous among the 
forest trees in winter. _ 

If the birches are the “ ladies of the woods,” the 
beeches are the grim, gray old foresters. When 
growing somewhat apart from other trees, their 
trunks are gnarled, and their feet and limbs are twisted 
into every conceivable distortion, as if they had for 
many years suffered from some kind of ligneous rheu- 
matism. The spray is short and distant, describ- 
ing many sharp angles, and the tapering points of the 
twigs are painted and varnished with a beautiful 
maroon, in contrast to the light ash of the older bark. 
Along the sides and at the tips of the shining twigs 
are seen long, sharp-pointed, spindle-shaped buds, 
which in winter distinguish them from other trees 
noticed. The light brown, polished scales are regu- 
larly imbricated, closely set, and numerous, to pro- 
tect the soft, silky, embryo leaves beneath. 

With the exception of the special fruit-bearers, 
perhaps there are no trees more attractive to those 
who have a tooth or tongue for early sweets than 
the rock or sugar maples. Sometimes before the 
last winter month has gone out, on a pleasant day, 
after a clear, frosty night, the farmer or his boys 
are afoot to tap the most forward and premature 
penstocks, that grow in sheltered places and sunny 
exposures, and quaff the sweet waters, the first 
nectar of the season on draught, prepared in 
Nature’s pharmacy for leaf and blossom. 

But these trees have also, for the lover of the 
beautiful, sweets more delectable than their 
saccharine juice. It is the peculiar spirit and 
character of maples, adorning the hills and writing 
their names above, that he delights to look upon and 
contemplate, though he have not the power to 
describe. Along the roadsides, in the edges of 
woods and in open fields, are seen these “leaf 
monuments,” throwing upward from their straight, 
solid boles many tapering lines, that, with ual 
curvature, form almost pyramidal or hay- 
stack heads. In the midst of forests, as if their 


training had been neglected, and they had struggled . 
hard for life, their monograms are not so well set 
or symmetrical, and are inclined to v Some- 
times one comes upon a gnarled and crooked trunk, 
with limbs knock-kneed and covered with wens and 
tumors. Frequently they rise straight up without a 
bough, fifty or sixty feet, and then show their 
traced crowns above the tops of other trees. 

The persistent life of the maples, notwithstanding 
the constant bleeding, is something wonderful and 
grand. Mr. George B. Emerson speaks of them 
being tapped for many years in succession, without 
injury, and Robinson mentions maple stumps, in 
Essex County, Mass., whereon were drawn dia- 
grams of four hundred circling years. Think of it! 
they were saplings when Columbus discovered the 
continent on which they grew. Indeed, it is the 
longevity of many trees that gives them character 
and interest above that of monoliths erected by 
man. They are Nature’s living, growing pillars, 
that have stood for centuries, and year after year 
have thrown out their green, scarlet, and golden 
banners, as it were, to celebrate some important 
event in our country’s history. With what emotion 
we stand to look on some dignified and patriarchal 
maple, oak, or elm, that was in its prime when the 
Pilgrim Fathers came, and in its nobleness, per- 
haps, sheltered the Concord farmers in ’75! 

Along the intervals, banks of rivers, low tracts of 
rich, alluvial soil, and sometimes on higher forests 
grounds, are often seen squadrons and companies 
of stately ashes, with colors surrendered, but hold- 
ing aloft thousands of spears, which in old veteran 
troops appear shattered and broken, as if they had 
battled bravely with many a wind battery stationed 
on the surrounding hills. The spray of these trees 
is not feathery and drooping, but coarse and upright, 
and the numerous yellowish-gray branches usually 
grow upward from the trunks at very sharp angles. 
The bark of the older stems has a potent medicinal 
appearance, and is so peculiarly carved, in such 
curious oblique creases, furrows, and ridges, that one, 
even in the winter, can readily distinguish the 
genus to which they belong. 

The wood of the ash is used by the craftsmen for 
so many purposes that the tree has passed into a 
proverb: “The ash for nothingill.”’ No, “ nothing 
ill,” for besides the good axles, oars, and baskets 
that are made from the wood, and the healing 
properties that are ascribed to the leaf and bark, 
they serve to delight the winter rambler, as he reads 
their special signets and crests on the heavens. He 
is pleased to note and compare these ashen boughs 
with those of other trees, and to ask, while he 
looks on all this branch variation, whence it has come 
about. What is the inherent mysterious law that 
sends upward so gracefully, with double and often- 
times with triple curvature, the branches of the 
aspen, that twists and zigzags those of the oak and 
beech, and spreads the arms of the pine, the noblest 
of trees, horizontally from the trunks? 

It is also interesting to one who looks on the 
woodlands in winter to consider the origin and 
growth of trees that shed their leaves at this season, 
and how much they differ from the pines, hemlocks, 
and other coniferous monarchs that appear so warm 
in their garments of green. 

No doubt, at one time, in the early period of the 
earth’s existence, these monstrous plants, that are 
now throwing out their bare, gray branches, were 
evergreens ; but as the cold increased at the poles, 
where they first grew with other types of vegetation 
in all their luxuriance, they were gradually modified 
and especially adapted to grow and thrive in our 
north temperate zone, as the hardy foxes, bears, 
owls, and snow-buntings have been fitted to live 
under the rigorous conditions of the polar regions. 

The few kinds of evergreens that still linger in 
our forests are mostly of the pine family, and prob- 
ably have not changed materially from those that 
grew in the Arctics before the tertiary period. 
Their leaves are tough and needle-like, and conse- 
quently suffer but little by the harsh wind of our 
northern winters. Others, of different genera and 
species, bearing larger leaves, retreated before the 
cold wave, and planted themselves in the tropics. 
Some, it is believed, fell out of the race southward. 
and were lost. A few, such as the oaks, elms, 
maples, ashes, etc., lingered far to the northward 
of the tropical goal, and have made special arrange- 
ments to meet the buffetings of a colder climate. 
From the first, Nature had whispered to the leaves, 
“Boreas and King Frost will be cruel to you. 
Your broad surfaces and succulent flesh will be 
nipped and lacerated, and you will be broken off by 
the million, and bled profusely at every pore. 
Under such difficulties you cannot perform tha 
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work of taking the carbon from the air; so, when 
you feel the breath of autumn, withdraw the starches, 
sap, and other nutritive material from your tissues 
into the infant bud you have guarded so tenderly 
through the summer under the base of each one of 
your stalks, then die in all your glory, and drop off 
without a struggle, as those that have done their 
duty well. The young bud, in whose body your 
blood is stored, is like the seed fallen in the soil, 
which lies dormant during the wintry reign, but at 
the first warm breath of spring will burst forth to 
produce another generation of leaves and twigs.” — 

But the season of rest in the deciduous trees is 
brief. Hardly has the sun crossed the vernal equi- 
nox when they begin to “show belief.” The 
juices, confined all winter in the wooden cells, 
expand, and the veins of the topmost twigs are 
charged with the colorless blood. The sweet birch 
trunks and limbs are overflowing with the exuber- 
ant sap, which drips on the dead leaves below them. 
The white and red maples are fountains sending up 
streams of delicious hydromel, and bursting asunder 
the garnet blossom buds, while the importunate 
bees, with their pollen baskets, are early to their 
market, and garrulous over the scarcity of bread- 
stuffs. 

The elms have bloomed and gone to seed almost 
before we know it. Soon a mist of many hues 
lingers amidst the twigs and smaller branches. _ 

Upon a thousand hills, and up the valleys, regi- 
ments and brigades of stately sylvan giants, as if 
possessed with living spirits, are marching, swaying 
their arms and clapping their hands for joy, and 
flinging out their colors against the azure walls for 
thé summer’s campaign. 


LOOKING FOR WORK. 
By Morrison I. Swirt. 


EFORE I left the East I was told that any one 
B could obtain work in Washington Territory 
with entire ease. Trusting to this assurance, I at 
length found myself in Seattle with very few dol- 
lars left in my pocket. It was now absolutely nec- 
essary for me to find work. I put on my laboring 
suit, a blue flannel shirt, a hat with marks. of age, 
shoes somewhat mended, and other things in keep- 
- ing, and took my way to the lumber mills. 

At the first office the clerk said they were full; 
but I could come mornings at seven, if I wanted to, 
and when the foreman needed a hand he would put 
me on. The wages were $1.75 per day in the yard, 
and $2 in the mill. From there I applied at the 
office of an adjoining mill. The manager did not 
look at me, but said, curtly, that the foremen did 
the hiring. I searched for the foremen. One of 
them was courteous, but had no vacancy. If I 
would come every morning at six o’clock, however, 
there might in time be achance. That was the 
best he could do. I found the foreman of another 
department, but he would hardly allow me to talk 
with him. His brusque, unfriendly bearing said, 
‘“‘ This continual asking for work is too much.” Isaw 
as I went away that I had no right to ask this man 
for a chance to earn a livelihood. I wasted his 
time, and he felt irritated and insulted. He made 
me distinctly sensible, as his employer in the office 
had done, that I was in the way. 

I had tom my trousers on a projecting nail, and 
one of the workmen whom [I stopped to question 
perceived this, and, saying that it looked bad, 
searched his clothes for a pin to improve it. I was 
surprised and gratified at this mark of personal in- 
terest. 

I visited another large mill with the same result, 
save that here the foreman was a perfect gentle- 
man, and seemed sorry that he could give me nothing 
to do. Then I entered each place that showed any 
promise of work. One was a wagon-shop, and there 
was nothing; another was a coal-yard office, but 
they had men enough. I gained some information 
at the latter place. The assistant, himself a work- 
ingman, advised me to apply for a job wheeling 
bricks at some of the new buildings. He had done 
this for several weeks after first arriving in the city. 
I noted the location of several unfinished buildings 
that he mentioned, and went to one of them for 
trial. It was the new schoolhuuse, and the men 
were laying the extensive foundations. A man who 
appeared to be directing the work was walking 
about the low walls, and occasionally helping the 
others, and after some maneuvering I headed him 
off 


“Do you have charge of the work here?” I 
ed 


4 No; what do you want ?” 


“T want to get work,” I said. “ Who does the 
hiring ?” 

“ There’s nobody here.” 

Knowing that his words were not true, I asked 
again with more decision for the man who em- 
ployed, and he then admitted that it was himself. 

“ Have you all the wheelbarrow men you want?” 
I inquired. 

“ Yes,” and then, with a kind of preliminary ex- 
plosion to prove his sincerity, he added: “Ugh! 
We’re pretty near done.” 

Perhaps he meant that the foundations were 
nearly completed, and this was true. But my will- 
ingness to wheel brick was in no wise limited to the 
foundations; and if his contract ended there, it was 
no excuse for treating me like an interloper. I 
simply wanted to be allowed to work if there was 
work, and I was met with lies and a manner that 
said, “ Anything to get rid of you.” 

Immediately after my arrival in Seattle I had 
called at the leading newspaper office to apply for a 
reportership. I wore a white shirt and collar, and 
a black suit of clothes, nearly new. I was never 
received with more kindness and affability than by 
the proprietor of this paper. He explained that 
their force was full, and that they could not take 
another man without injustice to the present staff. 
When I left the office he expressed his desire in 
cordial tones that I should call upon him again, 
although he could not offer me a place. Between 
that time and the day of my visit to the mills I had 
several times dropped into another newspaper 
office, but without success in finding the proprietor. 
On this particular day, after trying the shops, I 
had improved my appearance by putting on a good 
soft hat, a necktie and well-polished shoes, but I 
still wore the navy-blue shirt and a coat that had 
not been made for me and was not altogether 
friendly to my form. I hardly expected to find 
the editor, but luck had it that I did. 

“Have you all the reporters you need?” I in- 
quired. 

The editor glanced from my shoes up before he 
answered. Then he said, with perceptible incredu- 
lity in his voice and look, “ Are you a reporter?” 
He was engaged with something, and he hardly 
paid me any atterffion after that. I explained that 
I had been a reporter, and had had some experi- 
ence in writing. In a disconnected, impatient way 
he conveyed the impression that perhaps they 
might want somebody, and possibly he would see 
about me some other time. It was with difficulty 
that I foreed my name and address upon him. 

To complete this part of my narrative, I will add 
that a few days later I revisited the office, taking 
care, however, to attire myself in a white shirt, a 
rather high standing collar, and a finer eoat than I 
had previously worn. This time I met the partner, 
who did not know of my application. He received 
me with ordinary business eourtesy,in gratifying 
contrast with the “be off” mien of his colleague, 
and said that they had just engaged a reporter 
from one of the other dailies, after careful delibera- 
tion. They had an unusually large force now, and 
should perhaps be compelled to reduce it after elec- 
tion. From this conversation I was led to infer 
that my impression upon the leading partner had 
not been sufficiently favorable to cause him to even 
include me in their deliberation. 

To return, that evening I offered my services as 
waiter in one of the restaurants. “Isn't that sign 
taken down yet ?” the clerk said; “we've just gota 
man.” I had not seen the announcement, “ Waiter 
wanted.” ‘“ Have you had any experience waiting ?” 
he continued. I was forced to admit that I had 
not. ‘Well, if you take waiting because it looks 
like a soft snap, you're mistaken. It’s mighty hard 
work, and a man’s got to be used to it. The best 
way for you to do, if you want to learn the business, 
is to start in some little coffee-house, or go out to a 
country hotel where there ain’t many people, and 
you can learn to take orders. A passenger boat 
would be a good place, as steward. You couldn’t 
possibly do the work here, and we wouldn’t think 
of taking a man without experience.” 

“* How long would it take to learn?” I ventured. 

* Well, a man who was interested, and gave his 
mind to it, would get hold of it in five or six weeks.”’ 

The next morning at seven o’clock I was at one 
of the mills to await my chance of being set to 
work. I registered with the others, and waited. 
Several new-comers, like myself, were there doing 
the same. One had been brought by a friend, an 
old hand, and had the advantage of an introduction 
and recommendation to the foreman. I placed 
myself in a conspicuous position, and the recom- 
mended man actually went to work under the direc 


tion of his friend. A third applicant followed the 
foreman about ata respectful distance. But event- 
ually we all had to give it up. Every place was 
filled. Several days after I saw one of these men 
standing on the street corner with his hands in his 
pockets. He had not yet found work. 

I strolled up one of the principal streets until I 
came to the site of a new brick building, just begun. 
My blue overalls and brown blouse ought to com- 
mend me; possibly I should be allowed to wheel 
bricks here. No; the foreman had put on some new 
men at seven o’clock that morning, and needed no 
more. 

I began to wonder if all men had the same difti- 
culty in finding work that I was having. 

They were laying a cable road, and I inquired of 
the “boss” if there was any vacancy. “No, they 
were all full.” 

It seemed to me there was little use of trying 
further that day, and I made up my mind to begin 
at the mills again the next morning. I had stopped 
a few moments to watch the workers on the cable 
track. Just as I was about to away a person 
came up and “accosted another idle laboring man. 
“ Do you want work ?” he said. The man asked if 
it was a steady job. “No.” Then he would not 
take it. This was my opportunity, and I offered 
my services. “Come along, then.” I thought it 
best to inquire the nature of the work and the 
amount of the pay. It was moving a pile of old 
boards and boxes, and the pay was “just what 
everybody else pays, two dollars and a quarter,” 
gruffly communicated. ‘The man’s wife soon met 
us; she would take me to the house and show me 
what was tobe done. In the afternoon the husband 
and father came home and swore savagely because 
the blank-blank woman didn’t know how to do any- 
thing. She had told me precisely wrong; the 
small boards should have been thrown over the 
fence. She had directed me to throw the large 
ones over. The second day’s work was digging 
away under the house with pick and shovel, and 
grading a part of the yard. My employer, the 
proprietor of a small fruit and tobacco room, 
always addressed me as “ young feller.” The work 
lasted nearly two days, and when he paid me off 
the amount was five cents less than my due. This 
I permitted him to keep, although it was consider- 
able to me. 

I had spent my last cent, with the exception of a 
few postage stamps, for a fifteen-cent dinner at a 
Japanese restaurant that day, and I was very glad 
to receive a few dollars. But I was out of work, 
and no nearer a permanent place than before. My 
muscles were extremely sore, and, fortunately, the 
next day was Sunday. On Monday I made a tour 
of the employment offices. There was a fine place 
to wash dishes at a hotel up in the country, I 
learned. “ How far?” Perhaps thirty miles. This 
was too uncertain. A workingman often goes a 
long distance at the two-dollar suggestion of these 
employment offices, only to find the position already 
filled. It is whispered that this result is not always 
unpremeditated, particularly where the man has not 
money enough to come back to reclaim his fee. 
“ Well,” the clerk of the office said, “I have got a 
good opening as hod-carrier.” As my observation 
has hitherto inclined me to regard this occupation 
as one requiring more than ordinary muscular devel- 
opment, ;which I did not at that time possess, I 
hesitated to accept the offer. I had previously ap- 
plied to various engineers in the city for a place 
on their surveying corps without success, and I now 
inquired of the employment agent what the chances 
were of getting into such a party. “TI took a three 
years’ course in engineering in Blank college, in New 
England, and I can’t get such a position,” he re- 
plied, with undisguised contempt for me, who was 
so presumptuous as to try for the chance to carry a 
rod or chain without a three years’ course. I was 
properly humiliated, and asked, with visible admira- 
tion, how he came by his present position. I had 
fallen into the way of envying every man who had 
regular work. “Qh,” he rejoined, talking down 
from a considerable height, “I was here asking for 
work and they offered it to me.” 

The foregoing is one phase of a laboring man’s 
life in a country that is new and uncommonly 
favored by nature. The actual experience of what 
he is compelled to undergo is far less enjoyable than 
he is led to believe by those who talk and write of 
the brilliant opportunities in our West for the labor- 
ing class. Washington Territory is to-day the very 
gene of that West, and I would suggest to Mr. 

ward Atkinson and to Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
that they go there as workingmen and gather 
statistics first hand as to the actual life and outlook 
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of the working people. There are some singular 
advantages in personal tests. There are certain 
insights that can be gained in no other way. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN—POET. 
By Leonarp Wootsry Bacon. 


HE recent serious illness of John Henry New- 
man has turned the thoughts of many writers 

and readers backwards over the history of a con- 
spicuous public life of nearly seventy years. And 
in all these retrospections there has been a singu- 
larly unvarying tone of respect and even reverence 
for the intellectual and moral dignity of the man. 
More than a dozen years ago, some writer in the 
“ Nation ” characterized him as “the most illus- 
trious of living Englishmen.” The praise was over- 
strained ; but that such an expression could be used 
at all, of one who in his earlier life had been the 
object of intense and widely diffused “ theological 
hatred,” is a happy proof of the power of genuine 
intellectual greatness, with sincere and upright liv- 
ing, to make a man’s enemies to be at peace with 
him. The simple force of personal character has 
never had any such demonstration, in kind and 
degree, as when his integrity was impugned in con- 
troversy by Charles Kingsley, and Newman an- 
swered by merely writing the story of his own ‘life, 
in a volume which at once took its place as an Eng- 
lish classic—the “ Apologia pro Vita Sua.” It does 
not appear that any man has since wished or dared 
to raise again the question that was thus answered. 
Of this very eminent life, more than one-half, and 
that the half which should have been the most fruit- 
ful, has been passed in the communion of the 
Roman Church. And the comment has been not 
unfairly made that the effect of the Roman system 
upon this life has been sterilizing. The sermons of 
Newman which take effective hold of this age (an 
age not overnice as to the “denomination” from 
which it receives a good thing) are the sermons of 
his Protestant youth. And the one comparatively 
recent book of his which has most deeply marked 
the course of literary history, the “ Apologia,” owes 
its pathetic interest to the fact that it dwells upon 
that early period of unrest and seeking. It does 
not appear that the Church of Rome has known 
what use to make of this great, penetrating, inquis- 
itive intellect, this lofty and most religious spirit. 
Her high honors were bestowed tardily, and as if 
reluctantly, on the most splendid of her proselytes. 
It was understood that his genius and accomplished 


scholarship and academic renown were to be em- 


ployed in creating a new center of the highest educa- 
tion; but the projects looking to that end have come, 
we need not say to naught, but to not very much. 
The little volume of “ Verses on Various Occa- 
sions,’ which comprises all that Newman has 
written in the form of poetry, is not less autobio- 


. graphical than the “ Apologia.” (The one hundred 


and sixty-six compositions, most of them very brief, 
stand in chronological order from September, 1821, 
to January, 1865. In the dedication, dated Decem- 
ber, 1867, the writer says to his friend, “ We are 
now, both of us, in the decline of life; and that 
was twenty-one years ago. 

It does not seem possible that any impartial 
reader can study this little volume without recog- 
nizing that “the Roman obedience” hag had a like 
effect on the spirit of the poet to that which it had 
on the career of the scholar.. With the exception 
of that very fine and genuine poem “The Dream 
of Gerontius,” which ‘is the latest in the volume, 
everything in the book that is worth preserving 
belongs to the Protestant part of it. It is there, of 
course, that we find those undying verses, sung 
everywhere by sons of God who love to be led by 
the Spirit of God—the hymn, “ Lead, kindly Light, 
amid the encircling gloom.” It is entitled “The 
Pillar of the Cloud,” and bears the significant date, 
* At sea, June 16, 1833;” and alongside of it stands 
a tender apostrophe to the Church of Rome, under 
the title “The Good Samaritan,” written at Paler- 
mo, June 13, which plainly shows where his 
groping must inevitably end—stoutly as he then 
refused to acknowledge it to himself. He was 
seeking for the Church of Christ; and, by all the 
habits of his mind from infancy, he was compelled 
to seek for it in a corporation, somewhere existent, 
having a President, or at least a Board of Directors, 
governing a large force of employees and holding 
real estate. Doubtless he would never have articu- 
lated his “notes of the church”’ in these terms ; but 
they belong to his ideal nevertheless. And, starting 
with this fundamental misconception, how could he 
come out at any othe? point? The universal 


church—could that be identical with the institution 
by law established in one part of his native island 
and governed by Acts of Parliament? He was not 
insular enough to believe this. The one church— 
could that be the sum of several such corporations 
whose nearest approach to mutual union is an occa- 
sional suspension of mutual hostilities? He was 
too logical to hold that. Enamored of an ideal 
corporate church, both one and universal, he could, 
of course, find the realization of this ideal nowhere 
else than at Rome. And, honestly declaring that 
he would never go to Rome, to Rome he had to go 
in spite of himself. 

And there began his disillusion. This pathetic 
little book is the unconscious confession of what, 
like Asaph in the Seventy-third Psalm, he was 
holden from openly avowing. “If I should speak 
thus, I should offend against the generation of thy 
children.” He had come to an end of the longing 
aspirations and strivings of his early manhood ; he 
had attained to all he would ever reach. No more 
ideals for him, but a very considerable, smart, and 
energetic corporate reality. The bright, pellucid 
fountain of his poetry runs dry at once. Only once 
more the strings of his lyre give forth their old- 
time melody ; and that isin “ The Dream of Geron- 
tius””—a dream, not of the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth, but of the purgatorial state, when the disap- 
pointments, the illusions and disillusions of this 
weary world are ended. 

As an illustration of what the author of “ Lead, 
Kindly Light” became capable of writing in 1857, 
and, ten years later, of printing, and reading proofs 
of, and perpetuating in a book with stiff covers, 
take a few stanzas from one of his beautiful pane- 
gyrics on St. Philip Neri, his patron saint : 

“ Let the world flaunt her glories ! each glittering prize, 

Though tempting to others, is naught in my eyes. 

A child of St. a my master and guide, 

I would live as he lived, and would die as he died. 


“ If scanty my fare, yet how was he fed ? 
On olives, and herbs, and a small roll of bread. 
Are my joints and bones sore with aches and with 


pains? 
Philip seourged his young flesh with fine iron chains. 


“ A closet his home, where he, year after year, 
Bore heat or cold greater thgp heat or cold here ; 
A rope stretch’d across it, and o’er it he spread 
His small stock of clothes; and the floor was his 
bed.” 


And so it goes forward, distinguished from prose 
by capital letters, and rhymes at the close ; it trun- 
dles along, like a wheel on its hub, with its rub-a- 
dub, dub-a-dub, dub-a-dub, dub. It’s entitled “A 
Song,” and is meant, as we see, for the Birming- 
ham monks of “The Oratoree ;” and if ever they 
sing it, at seasons of prayer, to some popular tune, 
we would like to be there, with a fal-de-ral, lal-de- 
ral, and so forth. 

Can any one explain what it means, when one of 
the most accomplished scholars of our age, a man 
distinguished among his contemporaries by classic 
severity of taste, and by exquisite felicity in the 


building of English words together into verse or 


not less melodious prose, is brought, in the rich 
maturity of his powers, to the point of writing, and 
printing, and reprinting such babyish, driveling 
doggerel as this? It means somewhat for which 
our English speech as yet furnishes no familiar 
name, but which the language of Italian piety ad- 
miringly characterizes as i sagrifizio del intelletto 
—the abnegation of the powers and faculties of the 
mind. No ordinary asceticism—hair shirts, and 
fastings, and a scourge, and a queer dress—is an 
adequate discipline for such a lofty soul as New- 
man’s. His pride of intellect must be humbled, 
and he must abase himself to write this forlorn 
rubbish in praise of a certain deceased Italian gen- 
tleman with whom he never was acquainted. Is 
there any other way of explaining the psychologi- 
cal phenomenon of these verses in this volume ? 

It may seem a ridiculous trifle; and it is ridic- 
ulous, but not trifling. It is a serious warning of 
the effect of that system which proposes to super- 
sede the human intellect in its highest functions, its 
most painful duties, its most ennobling responsibili- 
ties—the weary quest for truth, the uneasy suspense 
of judgment, the perilous decision upon questions 
of personal duty. And doubtless it is a needed 
warning; but one could wish that we might have 
had it at less cost. Fiat experimentum, says the 
proverb, in corpore vili. Had we not proof enough 
of the working of this system without its being illus- 
trated by these paltry “ blots” (to use his own fa- 
vorite word) on so fair and lovable a literary record 
as that of John Henry Newman? 


A SKETCH FROM MY OLD HOME. 


By Mrs. DrerrenBAcu. 
wes I think of the marvelous scenery and 


the wonders of nature in this new land in 
which my lot is cast, my faney carries me back 
somtimes to dear Austria, and I remember the 
wonderful Lake of Czirknetz, not described, I think, 
in print since the days, two hundred years ago, when 
Valvasor wrote his “Glories of the Duchy of Carni- 
ola.” It is an excellent work, and not long since 
was republished in Germany. 

Valvasor dwelt a long time near the lake, and, as 
a naturalist and an investigator, carefully observed? 
its changes. He had the advantage of witnessing 
with his own eyes both the subsiding and the inflow- 
ing of the waters, the recurrence of which make 
this lake a natural phenomenon. 

It exists in the interior of the Duchy of Carniola, 
2,290 feet above the level of the sea, shut in by 
high, rough rocks, and was the Luega Palus of the 
ancient Romans. Its length is more than a German 
mile, its width about half as much. Its depth 
varies from six feet to forty. Its waters, when they 
disappear, run off at once, and leave its bed perfectly 
dry. When they return they stream back as sud- 
denly as they went away, without any previous 
warning. It is a wonderful, still unsolved, riddle 
of nature. 

The lake will often remain unchanged for years ; 
and as the subsidence takes place without any pre- 
vious warning, naturalists necessarily find it difficult 
to follow up the phenomenon from the beginning, 
and to witness the whole performance. 

The time of the disappearance of the waters most 
commonly falls in July, and it takes twenty-five 
days to empty the lake, with the greatest regular- 
ity. At intervals of five days, four chasms -con- 
nected with the lake dry up during this period. In 
some of them the water will fall with terrible vio- 
lence, thundering, gurgling, and roaring so that the 
earth trembles. 

After the lake dries up, grass grows in its basin, 
which the peasants of the neighboring villages cut 
down for hay and fodder. They sow millet in the 
upper part of the bed of the lake, and usually gather 
in the harvest. Thus the lake, with its peculiarities, 
contributes generously toward the subsistence of the 
inhabitants of the castles and the villages in its 
vicinity. 

As soon as the waters have subsided, the fish 
which remain are collected in bags and carried away 
by the wagon-load. One cave in particular, where 
the waters pass out through clefts and crevices, 
always affords a rich yield. Men provided with 
torches pass over the rocks by a lung, narrow path, 
descend into the cave, and bring out the fishes. 

In two smaller clefts crabs may be found, and in 
the tangled millet hunters trap the quail. In the 
high swamp grass various kinds of game speedily 
make their appearance, and as soon as the waters 
return the lake is covered with innumerable 
water-fowl, wild ducks, geese, herons, swans, and so 
forth. 

As little can the time of the return of the water 
be calculated upon as the time of its receding. 
Thunder-storms appear to have some _ influence 
upon it. The water returns either in the regular 
way in from fourteen to eighteen days, or during a 
thunder-gust, when the bed of the Jake will be filled 
in from fifteen to twenty-four hours. 

Valvasor speaks with the greatest enthusiasm 
of the magnificent spectacle when the flood forces 
its way through the large openings or clefts. Gigan- 
tie jets d'eau, wherever the eye turns, are leaping 
and foaming like a witches’ caldron. Often the 
lake rises above its banks, and then the waters are 
drained off by artificial sluices. 

On the other side of the mountain the waters, 
after they escape, can be traced until they reach a 
certain grotto. Valvasor relates that pike weighing 
over forty pounds, as well as little unfledged ducks, 
have been borne along with the torrent. These 
are collected and boiled down into lard by the 
peasantry. 

The veil of mystery is spread over the lake, nor 
is it wanting in local legends. Generation after 
generation has lived and died upon its banks, but 
no one has thus far solved its problem. Tasso made 
its wonders the subject of his song. Nicodemus 
Frishlein wrote odes in Latin about it; other poets, 
too, have sung its praises. Scholars have turned 
their attention to it; but no one has yet penetrated 
the mystery of its hidden spring. It guards its 
secret even from science. No one knows where its 
waters remain concealed during their retreat. 
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CHURCH MUSIC AS IT IS. 
By Waxpo S. Pratt, 

Associate P Ecclesiastical Music and Hymnology 
"Hartford Theological ‘Seminary, 

E turn now to the vocal apparatus by which 
church music is directed, and more or less 
actually performed. To many persons the study of 
church music means simply a study of choir “er, A 
ment and choir music, the other departments of the 
matter—organ music and congregational music— 


«being merely tributary to this, and altogether sub- 


ordinate in interest. It must be confessed that the 
actual status of church music in America often jus- 
tifies this limited view. One or two of my inform- 
ants apologized forthe meagerness of their response 
on the ground that their music surely could be of 
little interest to me since they had no choir, or at 
most a choir “only to lead the congregational sing- 
ing.” That the choir is a most powerful factor in 
the church music problem is obvious, but that it is 
but one among several factors is a truth that the 
present studies demonstrate at every step. The re- 
lation of choir music to congregational music is a 
most interesting question, which can be discussed 
only after we have examined the copious information 
at hand concerning the construction and manage- 
ment of choirs alone. 

Our first inquiry naturally concerns the form of 
choir in use. Nearly fifteen distinguishable forms 
were reported, of which four are frequent enough 
to warrant tabular statement. ‘These four forms 
are the quartette, that peculiarly American species 
of choir, composed of four independent singers ; the 
chorus, a collection of from six or seven to thirty or 
even more singers, in which a strictly artistic bal- 
ance of the parts is less an object than sonority and 
leading power ; the combined chorus and quartette, 
which in England and Germany is the favorite form 
where choir music is at its best; and the precentor, 
which may be regarded as a choir devised simply 
for the leadership of congregational singing. The 
next most common form is the double quartette, a 
natural extension of the quartette plan in the 
direction of the chorus ; this was reported 49 times— 
22 by Congregational churches, 27 by Presbyterian. 
A chorus of men only was reported by 6 churches, 
of women only by 2, and of children only (though 
not a“ boy choir’) by 1. A sextette was reported 
4 times, a quintette 3 times, a triple quartette once, 
and a trio once, not to mention one ease of two pre- 
centors. Eight male quartettes appeared, and 2 
male double quartettes. 
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a Over 300 
6 Under 300 
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Notice (1) that, taking all the churches into con- 
sideration, the chorus is about twice as common as 
the quartette, but that in the West the quartette is 
more common relatively both to the chorus and to 
all the forms reported than in the East; (2) that the 
larger churches report nearly as many quartettes 
as choruses, but the smaller churches nearly three 
times as many choruses as quartettes, while both the 
combined form and the precentor are more frequent 
in the larger churches; (3) that the chorus is 


equally common in the two denominations, but that 


the Presbyterians take six per cent. away from the 


quartette and put it into the precentor form. It 
should be mentioned that nearly twenty churches 
reported that they have a chorus in the second 
service in place of the quartette ; also, that about as 
many churches reported that they were expecting 
soon (1886) to give up their quartettes and put in 
choruses. 

This is not the place to discuss at length the 
merits or peculiarities of the several kinds of choir, 
but one or two passing remarks may be allowed. 
Of the quartette we may safely say that it is a tran- 
sitional or exceptional form, necessitated usually by 
a low state of musical culture among the. people 
generally, although in itself it often represents a 
high degree of artistic perfection. It is frequently 
the first form possible in a newly settled community, 
as well as that adopted as a last resort by churches 
that are losing their young life or failing in spiritual 
energy; hence its greater frequency at the West, 
and in Maine, where of 27 choirs reported 19 
are quartettes (this was the only State in which 
quartettes were reported as more common than 
choruses). The quartette is the most expensive 
kind of choir, of course, and the one that has suf- 
fered most from the inconsiderate ambition of 
music teachers and students. The chorus choir is 

perly a segment of the congregation itself, 
a specialized functions. In its wholly volunteer 
form it is often very irregular and artistically un- 
satisfactory, but when carefully organized it may 
be both sympathetic and delightful. The choirs 
of certain churches—like the Eliot Church in New- 
ton, Mass., the Central Church in Boston, and the two 


Congregational churches in Oberlin—deserve more 


extended mention than our space allows. The ideal 


choir, one containing a quartette of soloists with a 
moderate chorus, is probably more frequent in an 
incomplete form than our statisties show, for large 
numbers of chorus choirs contain one or more solo 
singers. ‘The precentor is rarer than might have 
been supposed, probably because our churches have 
not the vocal ability to satisfactorily maintain pure 
congregational music, or because they are anwill ing 
entirely to forego the great advantages of pure 
choir music. Two of my correspondents spoke of 
the habit of some churches to vary their choir from 
time to time, so as get the advantage of each 
form in turn. 


It will be well to introduce here a tabular exhibit 
of the size of the chorus choirs reported, before 
passing to the comparison of the quartette and 
chorus plans. There are very few remaining 
specimens of the immense choirs that were in 
vogue a half-century ago; indeed, many laments 
were made in the reports from New England 
country towns of the irresistible decline in the size, 
importance, and enthusiasm of the choir as an in- 
stitution. There can be no doubt, as was suggested 
in one or two cases, that an excessive cultivation of 
pianoforte music to the neglect of singing is partly 
to blame for this. 


Taste 9.—CHORUS CHOIRS—NoumBER oF MEMBERS. 
Eastern. | Middle. | Western. 
< : 
12 


hoirs....... I 
b Under 3004 13 50 | 13 


Choirs....... 12 202 
b Under 3004 16 20/12” 50/18 50 | 50 


Choirs....... 81 
a Over 300) Membership. 19 90/15 55 | 20 | 18 100 
Choirs....... 154 148 133 435 
Membership. 14 13 50 | 13 13 50 
55 


231 229 


Notice (1) that there is no important difference 
between the East and the West; (2) that the large 
churches average considerably above the small ; 
(3) that the Presbyterian churches employ smaller 
forces than the Congregational, especially in the 
larger churches. 


We offer next some statements concerning the 
personal qualifications of choir singers, arranged so 
as to show to some extent the comparative value of 
the quartette and the chorus plans. The first item 
is the proportion of choir singers that are hired. 
The information upon this point is significant 
merely of the pecuniary outlay that is made by the 
churches upon their music. It is not intended to 
reflect upon the principle of paying church musi- 


cians, which is the same as that which justifies 
ministers’ salaries. 
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Notice (1) that almost twice as many singers are 
hired at the East as at, the West; (2) that more 
than twice as many are hired in large as in small 
churches; (3)'that considerably more are hired in 
Congregational than in Presbyterian churches, 
especially in the small churches. Notice also the 
immense discrepancy between the percentages of 
the two kinds of choir everywhere. Of the 11,000 
choir singers reported, fully seven-eighths serve 
without compensation ; a fact which may possibly 
indicate something of the moderate estimation in 
which choir music is held, as well as of the moderate 
degree of excellence that it has attained. 


We turn next to the percentages of choir singers 
who are drawn directly from the congregations 
which they serve. Here we touch at once the mat- 
ter of general sympathy with the life of the 
particular church, which has justly been emphasized 
as an essential qualification in every leader of 
public devotion. 
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Notice (1) that the West makes a much better 
showing than the East; (2) that the smaller 
churches are decidedly better off than the larger ; 
(3) that the Presbyterians have the advantage of 
the Congregationalists on the whole, although the 
central district of the former denomination is in the 
larger churches inferior to the eastern district of 
the latter. Massachusetts and New York are con 
spicuously behind the other large States, as might 
be expected. 


Obviously, the next inquiry is, How many of the 
choir singers are church members? or, in other 
words, How far do the churches, in their search 
for leaders and representatives in musical worship, 

beyond the recognized limits of outspoken 
Chris tianity? The significance of the following 


| 
a Uver Membership. 20 90 | 24 %SO|22 100/21 100 
59 233 
40/13 «50 
Choirs. ...... 227 35 g2 354 
Total } Membership. 15° 90 | 17 50| 16 100| 17° 100 
Presbyterian. | | 
I 21 
a Over 300) Wembership. 12 12/13 55/15 55 
Choirs....... esr | 194 95 293 
Total Membership. 20113 55 
Totals. 
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table, so far as it concerns quartette choirs, is con- 
siderable, since the members of such choirs may be 
assumed to be old enough to have reached a 
decision upon this matter; but it is less conelusive 
as concerns chorus choirs, because in many cases 
their members have not yet arrived at the age 
when they are ready to be admitted to church 
membership. A certain amount of correction, 
therefore, may be desirable in the second column 
of percentages throughout 
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Notice (1) that the West, especially in its quar- 
tette choirs, is very much in advance of the East, 
Massachusetts, as usual, presenting the most un- 
satisfactory report ; (2) that the smaller churches 
make a better report than the larger, though the 
difference inthe column of chorus choirs is very 
small; (3) that the Presbyterian churches are 
decidedly better off than the Congregational in 
both kinds of choir. Observe, further, that the 
chorus choirs, even without the allowance men- 
tioned above, compare favorably with the quartette 
choirs. But this table should be compared with 
the last table, for it appears that 3 per cent. more 
of the quartette singers in the larger churches are 
church members than are members of the particu- 
lar congregation ; while 20 per cent. of the chorus 
singers are members of the congregation who are 
not church members. 


Finally, we may properly present a statement of 
the percentage of entire choirs, both quartette and 
chorus, that are drawn either from the congrega- 
tion or from the ranks of church members. This will 
show how far the ideal conditions in these two re- 
gards are actually present. | 

By way of contrast, also, we include the per- 
centage of quartette choirs that are entirely drawn 
from outside the congregation or entirely composed 
of non-Christians; of course there are no é¢horus 
choirs thus constituted. For brevity’s sake, only 
the summaries are given, especially as the differ- 
ences between the three sections of the country are 
insignificant. 

TABLE 13.—CHOIR S—ENTimeny FROM THE ConoREG@ATION, AND En- 
ComposeD or CourcH 


Congregation. i Church. A 
S| 
oO 
Congregational. 
pap Choirs 8&3 101 20 19 72 100 
b Under 300} * 6 


Choirs I 


33 


Tolals 
hoirs I 
I 
Under 300 % 67 and 90 2 | 35 26 3 
Choirs 602 600 


Notice (1) that the smaller churches are in ad- 
vance of the larger in both directions, but ially 
in membership of the congregation; (2) the 


Presbyterian churches generally take the lead of 
the Congregational; (3) that the quartettes en- 
tirely from the congregation are less common than 
choruses of the same kind, but that quartettes 
entirely made up of church members are more 
common than choruses so composed. ‘This is an- 
other indication of the comparative youth of 
chorus singers. It is a somewhat momentous fact 
that one-eighth of the Congregational quartettes 
reported from large churches come entirely from 
outside the congregation, and no less than one-fifth 
of the Presbyterian quartettes reported from the 
same class of churches. It cannot be well, also, 
that one quartette in every twenty-five reported is 
composed entirely of those who are not church 
members. 


Upon this matter of the religious qualifications 
of choir singers it would be easy to quote a large 
number of opinions and separate illustrations. One 
pastor says, “ Our prudential committee believe that 
only professing Christians should lead in praise as 
in prayer; and another thinks that “the con- 
science of the churches is sharp and decisive on the 
point of employing Christians, or at least those that 
thoroughly respect religion and are in sympathy 
with it, to sing their praises.””’ That there is room 
for improvement, however, is indicated by such 
remarks as these: “ It must be confessed that the 
leaders in musical matters, not being Christians, 
really do not want congregational worship ;” “ Choir 
singers are not good leaders for the music in 
prayer-meetings : they are absorbed in their music 
and lack a devotional spirit ;” “ Ungodly people in 
my choir have done more against religion than I 
have done for it with some classes.” Several 
striking instances of evident sacrilege might be 
mentioned, though perhaps none so bad as that 
cited in Dr. Pierson’s recent book “in which a 
woman of bad repute and her paramour were for 
years the leading singers” ina choir. Dr. Charles 
S. Robinson has brought together in his “open 
letters” to the “Century Magazine” a number of 
illustrations of the sad results of managing church 
music without reference to its sacred nature. 

The drift of sentiment with reference to the kind 
of choir that proves religiously most helpful is shown 
in such opinions as these: “ I do not like quartette 
singing for religious services; it is not worship, 
but a performance, and tends to destroy singing by 
the congregation ;” “Our quartette music does not 
fill the wants of the most spiritual worshipers, nor 
of the young, and is a trouble to us;” “The quar- 
tette simply provides for the present, while the 
chorus choir also makes provision for the future.” 
The difficulties of the voluntary chorus, however, are 
not underrated. One says, “ We find it impossible 
to have a reliable choir without paying a quartette ;” 
and another, “If Job had been obliged to contend 
with a voluntary choir, he would have given it up.” 
So manifold are these difficulties in some places 
that one or two correspondents speak of the change 
to a quartette as “a relief.” There is some evi- 
dence, fortunately, of attempts to secure the same 
regularity and system in chorus choirs as in quar- 
tette choirs by the use of the same business methods 
in both. One organist says: “An experience of 
nearly twenty years enables me to state that I con- 
sider it possible, even in churches of moderate size, 
to find efficient musical material out of which to 
organize and maintain voluntary chorus choirs to 
lead the congregation in the singing of hymns, and 
to offer suitable anthems, which shall be religious, 
dignified, elevating, and impressive ; each member 
of a choir should be made to feel the importance 
of the Christian work in which he or she is en- 


It remains to add a brief statement of the space 
that is given in the reported orders of service to pure 
choir music. It would be impossible to enter much into 
details upon this subject, both because the items are 
hard to classify and because the information received 
is not always explicit and distinct. It seems to be 
clear in a general way that pure choir music is a 
commonly recognized element of church music, 
both because of its own inherent desirability as a 
contribution to the effectiveness of public worship, 
and because it offers a concrete object of effort for 
the singers and is a means of holding them together 
and keeping them in a condition of progress. We 
shall content ourselves here with a summary of the 
number of times the choir is expected to sing alone 
in the Sunday morning service, noting also the fre- 
quency of an “opening piece,” and the particular 
forms of choir music that are most common. 
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In the above table, the column headed “ none” 
includes all reports that did not mention independ- 
ent choir music ; though doubtless the omission was 
sometimes inadvertent. ‘The last two columns in 
each set give information upon two detai/s simply, 
one showing how many churches arrange their 
services so that an anthem may follow or replace 
the organ prelude, and the other showing how 
many allow the hymn-singing of the service to be 
performed vicariously in some degree. 

Notice (1) that independent choir music is 
found in rather more churches at the West than at 
the East, but that among the churches that have it 
the total amount in the service is about 10 per cent. 
greater at the East; (2) that choir music is found 
in more large churches than small, especially among 
the Congregationalists, and that the total amount 
of it in the larger churches is from 8 to 10 per 
cent. greater than in the smaller; (3) that choir 
music appears in about twice as many Congrega- 
tional churches as in Presbyterian, and that its 
total amount is about 20 per cent. greater among 
the former than among the latter. (Of the 500 
Congregational churches reporting choir music, 48 
per cent. had one choir exercise, 39 per cent. had 
two, 11 per cent. had three, and 2 per cent. had 
four, while of the 310 Presbyterian churches re- 
porting, 73 per cent. had one, 19 per cent. had two, 
7 per cent. had three, and 1 per cent. had four.) 
Notice, again, that an “opening piece” is more 
common among the Congregationalists at the East, 
and more common among the Presbyterians at the 
West, and that the larger Presbyterian churches in 
the West show a remarkable percentage in this 
respect. -Notice, finally, that the delegation of the 
hymn-singing in some degree to the choir is strik- 
ingly frequent only among the eastern Congrega- 
tional churches. (The giving up of two or even 
three hymns to the choir was reported by no less 
than 22 Congregational churches, while no Presby- 
terian churches reported more than one choir hymn. ) 

As to the exact form of the choir music in use, 
the best classification of the statistics that I was 
able to make under the heads of *“anthem,” “ sen- 
tence or response,” “ chant,” etc., was unsatisfac- 
tory. What were called “ anthems ” were decidedly 
more frequent than other forms, though a combina- 
tion of an “anthem” with one other less preten- 
tious form was also common. 


Here and there evidence appeared that choir 
music proves to be sometimes only a meaningless 
encumbrance upon the service, a “show” more or 
less vulgar and profane; but there was also suffi- 
cient warrant for the view that devout musicians 
must entertain, namely, that the choir may be made 
to render real assistance to the fullness, the depth, 
and the solemn effect of public worship. 
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THE HOME. 


WAGE-EARNING WOMAN: MORALLY. 


S Yar statement has been made again and again 
that a large percentage of wage-earning women 
are compelled to accept the wages of sin to main- 
tain life. With great calmness and equal positive- 
ness those who have never investigated the subject, 
with no data on which to base conclusions, make 
this statement with seeming authority, and the 
world accepts it as an unwelcome truth. 

Dr. Bainbridge, the head of the Brooklyn City 
Mission Society, recently stated publicly that there 
were one hundred thousand wage-earning women in 


Brooklyn, and that fifty per cent. of that number 


were unable to support themselves honestly—were 


compelled to eke out their wages by selling them- 
selves. This is startling, to say the least,and could 
not and should not go unchallenged. If not true, it 
certainly is a most cruel and unjust charge against 
a great body of women. | 

Is it true? What is the truth as found by those 
who are glad to give of their own life to those 
women whose circumstances limit their opportunity 
for education, for training, for social opportunities ? 

That they rarely find a girl whose virtue they 
doubt. 

One woman, who stands the recognized friend of 
wage-earning women, who has studied and worked 
to better their condition, who counts among them 
her friends by the hundreds, resents the charge with 
indignation. Another, who is a constant revelation 
of the highest type of womanhood to the hundreds 
she has drawn about her, says: “I began with the 
idea that there was a large percentage of immorality 
among wage-earning women. I know it is not a 
truth. I have scarcely met its shadow.” In the 
city of Brooklyn one warm-hearted, loving woman, 
who has proved herself the friend of the wage- 
earners of her sex, after four years of contact 
with girls who are paid the lowest wages, says 
that in that time she has met one girl whom she 
doubted. Another woman, who has drawn about 
her a large circle of wage-earning women, meeting 
them at least once a week for the past four years, 
has never questioned the integrity of one of their 
number. 

A wage-earning woman, now past the meridian of 
life, who has worked since childhood, much of the 
time in large factories where numbers of men, 
women, and children are employed, can remember 
the circumstances surrounding the fall of every girl, 
so few has she known to fall from the ranks of 
honest labor. In no case was the fall due to the 
wages. 

Girls fall; but there are other causes. Unedu- 
cated passion, dense ignorance, love for a man who 
does not appreciate the love given him, are the 
causes that crush the girl whose tendency is to 
virtue. Vanity, a love of dress, dislike of work, 
love of physical ease, are the causes that drag the 
majority into the ranks of the immoral. 

Inadequacy of wages is a secondary cause of the 
wage-earner’s downfall; their wants are the mas- 
ters of their lives, and these wants bear no relation 
to their income; they gratify that which is strongest 
in them. If it were possible to obtain data as to 
the number of women who become immoral, it 
would be found, the writer firmly believes, that the 
wage-earners would form a smaller percentage to 
the grand total than any other one class in pro- 
portion to their numbers. To cherish the belief 
that these ranks are replenished from the ranks of 
the wage-earning women is to be grossly unjust in 
thought. | 

These ranks are replenished by those who grow 
up with no other thought of support, by those who 
are suddenly forced to become self-supporting, with 
no training to fit them for self-support, and by those 
who are betrayed. Ask any woman who gives her 


life to wage-earning women which is the one for 
whom she will tremble, the girl trained to the 
thought of self-support, even if she has no techni- 
cal training, or the one who comes unfitted, men- 
tally and physically, for the struggle, yet compelled 
to enter it. The answer will always be, “The 
latter.” 

Yes, girls fall from the same causes that lead 
women of other grades to the same pit—vanity, 
ignorance, misplaced affection, ungoverned passion. 

The great body of wage-earning women live by 
honest toil, bearing privation when necessary, ac- 
cepting wages that they know are unjust, but 
cherishing their virtue as God’s best gift to them, 
knowing that surrender means death. Those of us 
who have stood shoulder to shoulder with them in 
dark hours know that the danger of moral downfall 
has not been the evil we had to fight hand to hand. 
Hunger, cold, homelessness, discouragement that 
deprived of vital force, have been the closest 
enemies, while we have sought, and still are seek- 
ing, for light that will force men to pay a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work, and remove the cause 
of this unjust suffering, this unjust struggle. Let the 
people who have thrilled with horror at the thought 
of a condition of things that does not exist use their 
energies of thought, their emotional strength, to 
bring justice and righteousness between employer and 
employed. Let them help create a public senti- 
ment that will compel the elimination from our sys- 
tem of public instruction of useless studies to so 
latge a percentage of the pupils, and the grafting 
of a system of technical training that will have a 
commercial value to the large and growing class of 
pupils that must become self-supporting. These 
are legitimate fields of thought and action for the 
men and women who wish to change the present 
condition of the wage-earners without personal con- 
tact. 


CONCERNING STREET DRESS. 
By CuristinE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


HE main consideration that should influence 
one in determining a question of dress is suita- 
bility. This should be consulted by every woman, 
whether rich or poor, and is as binding upon the 
fashionable lady whose yearly dressmaking and 
millinery bills rarely fall short of four figures, as 
upon the shop-girl or domestic servant whose 
annual income hardly equals the sum my lady 
expends upon one of her Parisian costumes. 

Just here, however, is where the stumbling-block 
lies. The struggle after equality which is a prime 
characteristic of American social life—and which 
consists, be it remarked, in seeking to rise to a level 
with the highest classes, and not in consenting to 
acknowledge comradeship with those of the so- 
called lower ranks—this anguish of endeavor to 
prove that every one is at Toad as good as her 
neighbor, if not better, crystallizes into tangible 
form in the dress problem. Here is something the 
aspirant can lay hold of. She may envy, without 
understanding or striving to attain, the high-bred 
ease, the dignified composure, the kindly courtesy, 
that mark the true gentlewoman. She can grasp 
and comprehend the fact that the latter dresses 
with richness and taste, and, taking this outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace 
for the grace itself, the climber near the bottom of 
the social ladder jumps to the conclusion that like 
habiliments would make her a like woman. She 
cannot hope to purchase real sealskins and sables, 
to clothe herself in velvet at six dollars a yard or 
silks and satins of the richest quality, but she does 
her misdirected best, poor thing! She deprives 
herself of needed flannels and decent foot-gear, and 
purchases with the money thus saved cheap mate- 
rials and imitations of the goods she has seen worn 
by Madame. Arrayed in these, over her ragged 
and insufficient underclothing, she goes on her 
Sunday outing, trying to flatter herself into forget- 
fulness of her depleted purse and imperfectly pro- 
tected chest and feet b the reflection that she 
looks nearly or quite as fine as any of the wealthy 
promenaders over on “ the Avenue.” 

The duty of the working girl in adapting her 
clothing to the position she holds and to the amount 


of money she earns has been pointed out again and. 


again by social reformers who have the real good 
of the struggling toiler at heart. In rare instances 
some one of the wage-earners may be found who 
has sufficient common sense to see the fitness of 
things and to comprehend that she does not imply 
personal inferiority when she dresses in a style 
suitable to her work and her pocket. But in the 
majority of cases the mighty influence of example 
wields more power than all the words of admoni- 
tion, and the girl who views enviously the superbly 
dressed woman she serves from behind the counter 
has all the good precepts concerning suitability swept 
away by the rush of desire to imitate, even if afar 
off, the costumes that fill her soul with admiration. 

Following the principle, therefore, of bearing one 
another’s burdens, the question of responsibility is 
thus, if not entirely transferred, at least partially 
shifted to the shoulders of those to whom the cost 
of dressing is a far lighter consideration than 
it is to their poorer sister. And yet, what can one 
do? is the query. Because they are virtuous, 
shall there be no more cakes and ale? Does the 
principle of avoiding giving the weaker brother 
occasion to stumble carry one so far as that ? 

This is not a matter upon which one can speak 
hastily and decide for the whole world by an in- 
dividual opinion. Each one must resolve for her- 
self how far her own personal. accountableness 
extends. There are other items that must influ- 
ence her as well as her duty to her neighbor. 

No one except the very rabid reformer demands 
nowadays that the rich should wear homespun to 
avoid provoking the poor to extravagance. Still, 
the charity that does not content itself with endur- 
ing all things for itself alone, but longs to go fur- 
ther and lend aid in endurance to others, will sug- 
gest ways by which the making of offenses may be 
avoided. 

The tailor-made gown, that much discussed and 
satirized costume, has probably never been accused 
of being a missionary agency. Yet it may fairly lay 
claim to that distinction. The fashion it embodies 
of plain, trim garments, made of substantial stuffs, 
devoid of elaborate garniture and owing their chief 
beauty to the perfectness of cut and fit, has intro- 
duced a revolution in the modes of street dress. 
Here, at last, is a fashion that commends itself to 
common sense. Moreover, it is one that does not, 
of necessity, lead to extravagance. A home-made 
gown, designed in the prevalent style, even it be a 
close imitation of costlier costumes, is not, on that 
account, meretricious. There is no place here for 
cheap finery, for gaudy trimmings. To be in the 
mode, severe simplicity must be studied. 

One cannot help believing that to a poor girl, 
striviug to stand firm in what she knows to be right, 
yet in whom the natural feminine love of personal 
adornment struggles hard against the acquired 
sense of duty, there would be positive strengthen- 
ing in the sight of another woman, evidently the 
possessor of money and social position, whose street 
costumes are unnoticeable. They may be of good 
material, well and tastefully made—for a woman 
does a wrong to herself and to others when she 
makes herself a scarecrow or a dowdy. There isa 
happy mean between shabbiness and extravagance, 
and observation of the prevalent style in street cos- 
tumes of the present day encourages one in the belief 
thatthis golden medium may yet become popular. 


MIND CURE IN THE NURSERY. 
II. 
By Grace C. Kempron. 


F’ we compel ourselves to give up fearing that our 
children will “take cold,” we admit a clear ray, 
and in its light we see that while fearing one 
danger we have incurred many a more serious risk. 
We have perhaps hastened them from a draught or 
kept them in the nursery on a damp day: how 
many times during the day have we replenished 
the —— in which their lungs are breathing and. 
wing 

We hesitate to see the children overtax their 
strength by too long a climb or walk, and rightly ; 
but do we count every day partly lost in which they 
do not have exercise which should help to make 
them fit for such walks ? 

We diet them most carefully, when ill, but do 
we study to provide food which shall adequately 
furnish the elements needed by their bodies ? 

The most faithful attention to these points the 
“ Mind Cure” would have us give, but with our 
minds on health. 

Many a baby has had its attention first attracted 
to its gums, still innocent of their pain, by an over- 
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anxious mother. Her constant investigations and 
expressions of sympathy bind the little one’s mind 
down to the sensations in his own mouth, when 
what should be done is to lead him far away from 
those sensations. 

Can we not impress ourselves strongly with the 
belief that in a state of nature the baby’s teeth 
would come through the gums painlessly? And 
while acknowledging that our baby is not in that 
normal state, we may yet help him by bearing in 
mind where he should be, and as far as possible 
ignoring the irritations and diverting him from 
them. 

At least we shall know that we are not increasing 
his sufferings by our own exaggerations. 

We cannot overestimate the effect of surround- 
ing influences upon children. How quickly they 
catch our expressions of fatigue and suffering ! 

Our habit of thought and life becomes theirs, not 
only by what we say and do, but by what we are. 
Therefore, if we keep our minds on the goal of 
perfect bodily freedom, trying intelligently to reach 
it, and have them reach it, they will grow in the 
same habit, and, instead of enjoying sickness for 
what it brings of indulgence and attention, will 
spurn it in themselves, neither looking for nor 
wanting any but wise and helpful sympathy and 
care. 


CHATS ABOUT FANCY-WORK. 


By Heten H. Huntwey. 


II. 


UST at present there seems to be a furor for 
chamois in the making of fancy articles, such as 
glove and mouchoir cases, and bags of all descrip- 
tions. Even chairs are sometimes covered with it. 
Just how or why it has achieved this popularity it 
would be difficult to say. No doubt it wears well, 
and this would recommend it for the composition of 
useful things; but it soon soils, taking on a dingy 
look, and when decorated with painting, as it 
usually is, it would be difficult to cleanse. For this 
reason embroidery would be preferable to painting 
as a decoration, and would be equally pretty, if well 
done; certainly it would be quite as appropriate. 

Mouchoir or glove cases, bags, ete., of chamois 
might be made very effective and readily orna- 
mented as follows: Have the design traced on the 
chamois, and work the design in outline. Another 
way, that would be quite as novel as pretty, would 
be to select an autumn leaf, fern, or spray of rose 
leaves ; trace the outlines carefully on satin, golden 
brown in color, or in green or some of the olive 
shades, cutting this out and transferring to the 
chamois, working the edges and veins in Kensing- 
ton or stem stitch, or, instead, conching with heavy 
gold thread. The lining should be of scarlet, blue, 
or pink satin, or surah. 

A lovely cushion for jewelry, and one that would 
do nicely for a gift, is made in shape of a palette to 
stand on easel. To make it, cut from cardboard a 
palette; cover on one side, that has been covered 
two or three inches deep with cotton, with gold, 
white, pink, or scarlet brocade satin, and line the 
reverse side. Run a ribbon through the thumb- 
hold, and tie in a pretty bow and set on easel. 
Pretty easels, suitable for this purpose, may be had 
for a mere trifle. 

Satin that has been used as covers or linings to 
parasols, dresses, mantles, ete., can be cleaned and 
pressed, with a little care, to look almost as well as 
new, as it does not hurt the looks of satin to iron 
it, as it does other silk goods. 

Tidies and lamp-mats are fashionably made of 
felt pinked on the edges and ornamented in perfo- 
rated designs. ‘These might be easily imitated as 
follows : Cut from felt a piece of the desired size ; 
pink the edges ; now secure firmly to your felt any 
pretty outline pattern for embroidery or braiding, 
and run through a sewing-machine with very coarse 
unthreaded needle, going carefully over every part 
of design. To do this properly the stitch should be 
set very long, as the tiny holes look best at some 
distance from each other. 

There is a fancy for covering photograph cases 
with India silk, plush, velvet, or cretonne, the India 
silk or cretonne taking precedence. Pieces of card- 
board are cut in shape of, but a little larger than, 
the picture to be framed. Two of these pieces 
having been smoothly covered with silk or cretonne, 
or whatever else you may have selected, the inner 
piece having first been tut out in a square or oval 
to show the picture, the edges on each side are 
“ overhanded”’ together, the top and bottom being 
left open. 


As many of these pieces may now be fastened 
together as may be desired. They open and shut 
like a book, and when open are usually set on the 
mantel. 

They oceupy but little space when folded, and 
are much liked by people traveling or who board, 
for this reason. 

Desirable panel pictures are made of cardboard, 
padded thickly with cotton on one side and covered 
with plush or satin, and the backs covered with 
silesia. On the plush or satin side are then tacked 
sprays of pressed flowers, autumn leaves, or grasses. 
Gilded or silvered wheat or oats are lovely for this 
purpose, laid on a background of pale blue satin or 
ruby velvet, as are also sprays of gilded rose- 
leaves. 

The small boxes of gold, silver, and bronze paints, 
with brushes, instructions, and materials complete, 
will answer for this kind of work, and may be had 
at almost any drug, art, or fancy store, from twenty- 
five cents up. 

For the baby are blankets and afghans made of 
squares of eider down with satin border, of same 
or contrasting color, two or three inches broad, 
fastened with machine stitching. 

Another pretty baby blanket that will answer 
nicely either for a wrap or cradle use is made of a 
square of rose, pale blue, or white all-wool flannel 
bordered with very deep wool lace of the same 
color. This lace should, when sewed on, be made 
very full at the corners. The lace may be knitted 
or crocheted in any pretty open-work pattern, of 
split zephyr. 


TRUTH THE FOUNDATION. 


A any mother, no matter what her moral condi- 
tion, were asked what she desired her child to 
be, she would answer, “ Better, nobler, than I am. 
I would have him truthful, honest, noble in thought 
and sentiment.” Yet how frequently the very open- 
ing of a child’s mind to facts and faces introduces 
him to deceit and falsehood in the very persons who 
are examples to him, because of their love and 
tenderness! Mothers with high moral ambition 
give their children their first lessons in deceit. In 
order to save a few minutes’ crying they will do a 
deceitful thing, or tell a lie. Even the crying might 
be avoided by a wise course of training. “ Babyhood” 
in the current number contains an article by C. C. 
Fowler on “ Deceiving Our Children.” The article 
starts off with the declaration, whose truth we all 
acknowledge: ‘“ Of necessity the mother, in nine 
instances out of ten, forms the character of her 
children.” One sees, when looking at the subject 
from this standpoint, the force of Junot’s famous 
sentence in protesting against the exclusiveness of 
the old French nobility, when he said: “ The only 
difference between them and me is that they are 
descendants, while I am an ancestor.” What a 
difference it would make in our attitude toward life 
if we always viewed ourselves in the light of 
ancestors! How careful would be every word or act 
in the presence of our children if we realized that 
they carried to their graves the moral impulse we 
gave them in infancy! With our children, as with 
many other important relations in life, we sacrifice 
future power to immediate ease and peace; too 
often we forget the link of days that can never be 
broken. “ Day unto day uttereth speech, night 
unto night showeth knowledge,” is as true of the 
mother’s influence on her child as of the unchange- 
ableness of God’s firmament. She stands their polar 
star on life’s sea. She is the mirror reflecting life 
into the nursery. Perfect faith keeps the mirror 
untaruished, but the slightest breath of deceit or 
falsehood dims its surface, and can never be re- 
moved. 

The writer in “ Babyhood ” asks : 

“Can any motive in deceiving—apparent neces- 
sity, convenience, or even a desire to increase 
pleasure or spare pain—compensate for the injury 
done a child by loss of perfect faith in his mother? 
He is sure to discover a deception sooner or later.” 

Can a mother ever compensate a child for this 
loss? It saps the very foundations of life. Truth 
is the foundation of life, of every relation in life ; 
it isthe corner-stone of every friendship. Does any 
relation, any friendship, hold as important a rela- 
tion in life as that between a mother and her chil- 
dren? 


Ironing holders are pretty wlien made of brown linen 
bound with scarlet braid and finished with a loop to 
hang by. If a letter is worked in red, it is an improve- 
ment. The holders should be made of thick material, 
and the covers of brown linen should be made to slip off 
to be washed when necessary. 


MORAL SPECTACLES. 


A JUDICIOUS wife is always nipping off from 

her husband’s moral nature little twigs that 
are growing in the wrong direction. She keeps 
him in shape by pruning. If you say anything silly, 
she will affectionately style you so. If you declare 
that you will do some absurd thing, she will find 
some way of preventing you from doing it. A wife 
is a grand wielder of the moral pruning-knife. If 
Johnson’s wife had lived, there would have been no 
hoarding up of orange peel, no touching all the 
posts in walking along the street, no eating and 
drinking with disgusting velocity. If Oliver Gold- 
smith had been married, he never would have worn 
that memorable and ridiculous coat. Whenever 
you find a man whom you know little about oddly 
dressed, talking absurdly, or exhibiting eccentricity 
of manner, you may be sure he is not a married 
man, for the corners are rounded off, the little 
shoots pared away, in married men. Wives have 
much more sense than their husbands. The wife’s 
advice is like the ballast that keeps the ship steady.” 

The above is from a recent issue of “ Scribner’s 
Magazine,” and certainly is in the line of popular 
thought. The other day a party of four brilliant 
men, all married, were lunching together. A fifth 
gentleman was subjected to criticism, when the re- 
mark was made: “A brilliant fellow, but con- 
ceited.” “Yes,” was the response, “but what 
can you expect? He is the only man in the 
family, and the women burn incense before him.” 
“He would better marry. That will cure him,” 
was said, laconically. There was a_half-laugh, 
and the sentiment was indorsed by each gentleman. 

Does the delusion of self-perfection only fall from 
the man’s eyes after marriage? Let the anxious 
faces of hundreds of wives testify as to the unvar- 
nished truths of every-day life. Why is it consid- 
ered the wife’s duty or privilege to perform the 
function of a moral pruning-knife ? or has this duty 
been assigned her as the penance she must pay 
for the easy victory of the first wife over the first 
husband? Does she fill the rale of moral guide to 
all of Adam’s sons because of the lack of moral 
backbone of the first partner in the first matrimo- 
nial failure ? 

It is a serious mistake to give, even in jest, a 
woman greater moral responsibility than a man. 
Many a matrimonial failure is the result of trusting 
to the moral pruning-knife in the person of a wife. 
The lack of moral strength and principle that makes 
a man a failure before marriage makes a man 
a failure, or at best a damaged idol, afterward. 
No woman burns incense before a morally lame, 
halt, or blind god, if she loves wisely and well. 

Marriage is a mighty disillusion of false estimates 
on both sides, and very often the years are passed 
in patient effort to ignore the flaws. 


PICKED UP. 
The following cheap and simple method has been 


found very satisfactory in solving the troublesome 
problem—how to secure fresh air in a room without 
exposing the inmates to draughts. Nail or serew a 
neat strip of wood—from one to two inches wide—upon 
the window-sill just inside the sash and extending 
across the window. Upon the top of the strip fasten a 
piece of “ weather-strip,” so that there will be formed 
an air-tight joint between the weather-strip and the 
lower sash of the window, whether the latter is closed 
or raised an inch or two, the lower cross-piece of the 
sash sliding on the rubber of the weather-strip as the 
sash rises. With this fixture the lower sash may be 
raised enough to admit air between the lower and 
upper sashes without admitting the least air at the 
bottom of the window. The air thus entering is thrown 
upward and has its “chill taken off” before descending 
upon the heads of the occupants of the room. 


Remedies for burns are many, and it is well that this 
is so, for if one is not at hand another may be. Vase- 
line, linseed or sweet oil, or warm mutton tallow are 
applied to the burn, or powdered corn starch or wheat 
flour dusted over, and soft linen or cotton cloth wrapped 
around. Air must be kept from a burn, and the oil and 
flour do this as well as form a healing salve. One part 
earboliec acid to eight parts olive oil is said to be one of 
the best of remedies for burns and sealds. Linen rags 
are saturated with the lotion; they are then spread 
smoothly over the burned part and covered with oil 
silk or gutta-percha tissue to exclude the air. 


When ordering groceries do not forget nearly one-half 
of the goods you need, and thus make the grocer’s clerk 
trot to your house twice, when by a little thought on 
your part you could have saved him the journey. A 
good plan is to have a slate hung up in the kitehen, on 
which to enter such goods asare needed. It saves you 
trouble and assists the grocer in getting your order 


promptly and properly. 
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Our Younc F OLKS. 


A TURTLE STORY. 
By Emity T. RopMAN. 
iy happened last summer at Mr. Trafton’s. His 


two grandsons were spending their vacation on his 
farm. Mr. Trafton lived in the old red house which 
stood back from the rvad. On the broad stone 
step one morning sat two boys, John and Carl Traf- 
ton. John was eleven years old, Carl nine. 

“Do you know,” Carl was saying, “ Fourth of 
July is almost here, and we have spent all our money 
on that old balloon of yours, and now it won’t 

John looked up from the big book he was read- 
ing. “It would have been all right if Jane had only 
let me cut up her waterproof cloak, and then sew it 
the way I wanted it. Tying it with strings was no 
good. The air would squeeze out as fast as we 
could blow it in with the bellows. But I’ve got a 
new idea. I know how we can make lots of money if 
you will only help.” 

* T always do help,” said Carl, catching a spider 
that was walking up his leg. 

John went on: “ I have been reading in this book 
about turtles. It says that men make a great deal 
of money by catching them and selling them to peo- 
ple who make soup.” 

“ Mamma often has mock turtle soup,” inter- 
rupted Carl. “It’s good, too. But we haven’t any 
turtles.” 

John shut up his book, and caine and sat down 
close by Carl. “ You know we have often caught 
them up at Smith’s Pond, aud there are ever so 
many over at Moorhead Lake. I’ve heard grandpa 
say so.” 

‘% But who would buy them ?” said Carl, doubt- 
fully, not seeing his way to making a fortune. 
“Grandma wouldn’t ; she don’t like soup.” 

“ Now, see here,” said John, earnestly. “I asked 
Pete about it. When he used to live in New York 
he worked ina hotel. He says they had soup every 
day. lIasked him if they had turtle soup. He 
said he never saw any. ‘They didn’t have any tur- 
tles. You see, no one has ever thought of sending 
some from the country. Didn’t you hear grandpa 
say last night that turkeys raised in this town bring 
a higher price than any others? They send them 
down to New York. Now, why can’t we send tur- 
tles? If the people who keep hotels knew that we 
could send them nice, fresh ones, don’t you see how 
glad they would be to buy them? [I tell you it will 
be a big thing.” 

John was usually rather a silent boy, much more 
slow and cautious than Carl, who was quite fired 
by this unusual burst of enthusiasm. 

“ But,” said Carl, “we should have to get so 
many. Just think how small most of them are! 
There isn't much to them but shells. Don’t you 
suppose those in the book are larger ?” 

“ I’ve thought of that,” said John, slowly. “It 
don’t say anything about size, but I think a little 
must make a strong taste; some things do.” 

“ Mustard and Bologna sausage,’”’ put in Carl, 
now thoroughly convinced the scheme would be a 
success. “How shall we get them down to New 
York? Come, let’s go look for some.” 

“ T don’t know yet,” and John prepared to follow 
his more active younger brother, who was already 
half-way across the meadow. 

“We must get a lot of them together before we 

think of that,” he said, as he caught up to him. 
“ First, we have got to make a pen to keep them 
Grandma wondered many times during the next 
two weeks what had so suddenly interested the boys 
in mud-turtles. With the help of old Pete, who 
was always more than ready to leave his work to 
look “ arter the kids,” they built a secure pen back 
of the barn, where the captured mud-turtles could 
at will bask in the sun or take a swim in an old 
dish-pan filled with water. 

Carl was quite sure that the turtles were happy 
and grateful for being taken from their native ponds 
and put into this cheerful and safe abode. The 
boys,remembering many times in the past when 
plant had been nipped in the bud by scoffing and 
unbelieving relatives, decided to say nothing about 
the financial part of their scheme. They had the 
feeling that grandpa might laugh, and grandma 
not approve. 

Their grandmother was greatly pleased with what _ 
she supposed to-be a decided interest in natural his- 
tory, and gave them bits of advice about studying 


the habits of some one animal thoroughly. She 
didn’t like to dampen their ardor by suggesting that 
they should take a more lively or interesting animal. 
Every day the boys started out with their tin pails. 
Ponds far and near were scoured for turtles. There 
was a small pond near the farm, but few were found 
there. Most of them came from Moorhead Lake, 
a mile and a half away. It was hot work, and, 
after the first few were caught, somewhat tiresome, 
for there are more exciting occupations than cateh- 
ing mud-turtles. The boys often got tired, and soon 
decided that moderate wealth would satisfy them. 
But John was not a boy to give up easily anything 
he had once undertakén, and Carl had absolute faith 
in his brother, besides having visions of unlimited 
torpedoes and fire-crackers. So they kept steadily 
on adding to their number, until they were twice 
obliged to enlarge their pen, and to coax another 
tin pan from Jane. 

Both boys felt that they had enough to begin 
with, but the questions that puzzled them were, 
How were they to get the worth of their wares 
known? and, Where should they send them ? John’s 
great wish was to go to New York himself and 
have a personal interview with some of the pro- 
prietors of the leading hotels. He felt sure that he 
could make better terms than by writing. But expe- 
rience in the past had taught him that he could not 
take little business trips on his own account. He 
had tried it, but the result had not been what he 
could have wished. Many an anxious talk had he 
and Carl. Old Pete would have been a help could 
he have been trusted, but he would have been sure 
to tell grandpa. At last they decided to send one 
down to New York, as a specimen of what they 
could furnish, with a letter saying that they would 
send as many more as were wanted, at twenty-five 
cents apiece. Both boys had spent a few days, the 
winter before, at the Gilsey House, so that seemed 
the best place to make the first offer. How to send 
the turtle was another troublesome question. Care- 
fully one of the largest and most active was selected. 
It was a great trial as well asa surprise to the boys 
that they had not succeeded in fattening the creat- 
ures. It was not for want of food or variety. 
Bread crumbs, bits of meat, corn meal, flies, 
spiders, and bugs of all descriptions had been 
offered by the attentive boys, with no effect. Ap- 
parently the turtles had no appetite. Yet they did 
not seem to grow thin. That was a comfort. 

The boys got a small cigar-box ; in that they put 
some wet sand; then the turtle, surrounded by 
several dozen dead flies in case of a coming appe- 
tite. Over the top they tied a piece of strong mos- 
quito netting which grandma had given for a fish 
net some time before. The whole thing was ad- 
dressed to “The Owner of the Gilsey House, New 
York.” Not being sure how many stamps it would 
take, John, to be on the safe side, put on all his 
mother had given him—twenty-six. 

When the boys took the box to the post-office no 
one was in sight, so they put it on the shelf by the 
little window. When the postmaster came in a few 
minutes later, he stared at it in amazement. 

“ Somebody meant that that turtle shouldn’t get 
away,” he thought. No wonder! John had used 
nearly a ball of string in tying up the box. Then 
he counted the stamps. “‘ Not underpaid, anyway.” 
What did the owner of the Gilsey House want with 
a mud-turtle? ‘“ Mr. Toomey,” he called to a man 
sitting on a barrel just outsidethe back door, “ who 
has been in while I was out ?” 

“No one, as I see,” replied Mr. Toomey, “ except 
them two grandsons of James Trafton. I took it 
they brought a letter.” 

The postmaster laughed. He knew the boys, and 
liked them. Just then the mail bag came in, and 
he put aside the damp box, and began to sort over 
the letters. 

The next morning, as John and Carl were catching 
little red ants to offer to their beloved turtles, Pete 
appeared with a letter addressed to “Mr. John 
Trafton, Nortonville, Ct.” It was an official-look- 
ing letter, and had the words “ United States Mail 
Service” stamped on the envelope. The boys 
looked at it in surprise, for they knew that there 
had not been time to have heard from New York. 

This was the letter: ~ 

NorTONVILLE, Ct., June 18, 1880. 
Mr. John Trafton : ’ 


Dear Srr,—As you and your brother, Carl Trafton, 
have broken the law of the United States prehibiting the 
sending through the United States Maii of molasses, 

powder, tame and wild animals, it is my duty to 
inform you that there will probably be heavy damages 
to pay. Your obedient servant, 
Epwarp ty, 
Postmaster at Nortonville, Ct. 


“Oh, Juhn! what does it mean?” cried Carl. 
“ Whatare s, and what does prohibit mean ?” 

But John sat staring at the letter. 

* Read it to me again.” 

John read it aloud once more. “It means,” he 
said, slowly, “that we have got to pay an awful lot 
of aes It’s against the law to send animals by 
m 

“ But we didn’t know it,” began Carl. 

“ That won’t make any difference—we’ll have to 
pay.” 

“T’ve got three cents,” said Carl, soberly enough, 
“and you’ve got most a dollar.” 

“That won't do the least bit of good,” said John, 
with his eyes still on that dreadful letter. “ We 
shall have to pay as much as a thousand dollars, 


probably.” 

Cox gasped. “ What will they do to us if we can’t 
pay 99 

“Put us in prison.” John tried hard to speak 
bravely. 


That was too much for poor little Carl; the tears 
rolled down his face, while John shut his teeth 
hard, and wished he wasn’t too big to ery. 

Just then grandma’s cheery voice at the door 
called, “ Cookies! what boy wants a nice hot—” 
but she got no further. She often complained that 
her eyes were not what they once were, but she 
needed no spectacles to tell her that her boys were 
in trouble. A moment more, and they were all in 
the sitting-room, Carl in grandpa’s lap. 

“Now tell us what is the matter,” said grandma, 
in the greatest anxiety, beginning to feel of Carl’s 
bones. “Areyou hurt? Where do you feel sick ?” 

“T am all right that way,” sobbed Carl, cling- 
ing to his grandfather, ‘‘ but shall we have to go to 
prison ?” 

“To prison! Not if I know myself,” said old Mr. 
Trafton. ‘ What put that idea into your head ?” 

“It must be fever!” said grandma, anxiously. 

“ John said if we couldn’t pay we'd have to go to 
prison—” began Carl. 

“John,” said his grandfather, sternly, “what 
does this mean? Have you been trying to frighten 
your little brother ?” 

“No, grandpa”—John reddened indignantly. 
* You see, we wanted to sell our turtles, so we sent 
one for them to see, and this letter came this morn- 
ing—I didn’t know it was against the law.”’ 

A few more questions brought out the whole 
story. 
In the greatest suspense John watched his grand- 
father read the letter. What would he say? To 
his astonishment, when he finished it he leaned 
back in his chair and laughed until the tears rolled 
down his face, utterly unable to speak. It was 
grandma who explained that the letter was written 
only as a joke, and that there was no cause for 
anxiety. It was hard to find that there would be 
no market for their turtles, and that that way of 
making money must be given up; but the relief 
from their fears more than compensated for any 
disappointment. 

After advising John to be more careful and 
thorough in his reading, and explaining to him that 
there were many varieties in the turtle family, she 
sent them off happy in the possession of a pocket 
full of cookies. 

But the boys soon found that their trials were 
only just begun. In some way the whole village 
seemed to have heard of their project, and on every 
side they were beset with questions: What were 
the best ways of making turtle soup? What pro- 
portion of water to one turtle should they advise ? 
How much would they give for nice fresh turtles ? 
Did they send them to New York by freight or by 
mail? What would they take for the whole lot? 
Gladly would the boys have given away every one, 
big and little. That was another thing that made 
life a burden. The creatures must be taken care of. 
Grandpa had said that they must be taken back to 
the pond. It is always easier to get things out than 
to put them back in their places again. The way 
was long, the sun was hot. Now and then they 
met some of the village boys, who jeered in a most 
unkind way. But soon they adopted a plan that 
much simplified matters. Instead of taking them 
’way over to Moorhead Lake, where most of them 
came from, they took them to Smith’s Pond, which 
was only a little way from the farm. As John said, 
what difference did it make as long as they were 
put in a pond where there was plenty of water ? 
With Carl’s little cart and a basket it was done at 
last; and then the boys fervently hoped that never 
again should they hear the word “turtle.” 

But they did. The first thing their father said 
when he came up ,to spend Sunday,was: “ Ah 
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John! been starting into business for yourself, I 
hear. Is it wool or brass that oceupies your atten- 
tion?” All day Saturday, at intervals, he alluded, 
apparently with great pride, to John’s new enter- 


P The worst of papa was, Carl said, that you never 
could tell whether he was in earnest or not. 

But their trials were not yet over. : 

The next morning they rode, as usual, to church. 
They were nearly there when grandpa said, sud- 
denly, that he was afraid there had been an acci- 
dent, for there seemed to be acrowd collected about 
something in the road. Grandma and the boys 
were greatly excited; but as they came nearer they 
saw that no one seemed to be hurt. | 

All at, grandpa began to shake with laughter, 
while ped the old horse. Several other car- 
riag been waiting, and some of the people had 
gotten out, and were looking at something in the 
road. Just there, so that no one could drive on 
without crushing them, was a small army of mud 
turtles. 

Everybody was exclaiming. Everybody was 
wondering where they could have come from. 

John and Carl alone had no interest. They 
wished they hadn’t come. 

As the Trafton carriage stopped, a man picked 
up half a dozen, with a “ Good-morning, Mr. Traf- 
ton; you are just in time. These fine fellows, 
knowing your grandsons’ fondness for soup, have 
walked this way on purpose; let me put these in 
for you. I will hand up the rest in a minute.” 

There was only one explanation. Turtles, like 
some other animals, know where they belong. These 
did not belong in Smith’s Pond, and so were taking 
the most direct path to Moorhead Lake. 

John and Carl are big boys now, and do not 
mind being laughed at; but there was a time when 
it wasn’t safe to mention a certain kind of animal in 
their presence. 


A LITTLE GIRLS’ CLUB. 


UCH a gay, happy set of little girls! They were 
assembling for their usual Wednesday after- 
noon meeting. The first members had come, and 
were waiting about the stove. They were very 
simply dressed ; some had come in with just shawls 
thrown over their heads, and none wore gloves. 
Every little girl or boy snggests a thought of school, 
so the first question asked these little girls was : 

“ Where do you go to school ?” 

“ We do not go,” answered one of the group. 

“Not go! Why not ?” 

‘‘We have to stay home and do the work,” said 
one of the plump, light-haired little girls. 

“My mother is lame and I must do the work,” 
answered another. 

“Do you cook ?” 

“No, ’m. . My mother pulls her chair to the 
stove and cooks, but I do all the rest.” 

“ My mother works, and don’t have time to do 
the housework,” was the third answer. 

“ We have lots of fun at this club,” volunteered 
one of the little girls. 

“Tt’s got to number thirty-five, though,” said 
another. 

Why 

“’Cause we voted it must,” she answered, ve 
much amazed at the question. These little iris 
were members of a club connected with the 
Neighborhood Guild, an organization in one of the 
tenement-house regions of New York. They num- 
ber thirty-five, and admit no members under nine 
years of age. They choose a president and vice- 

resident each month from their own number. 
eetings are held Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons of each week. 

The meeting was called to order last Wednesday 
afternoon by the little President, whose feet did not 
touch the floor. It was delightful to see the noisy 
group settle into their places at once, and give the 
President all attention. The roll was called, and 
then, in quite a dignified way, the President asked if 
there was any other business before the meeting. 
There was no other business, so the club proceeded 
to take their places about the tiny tables, while the 
officers gave out bags; out of each bag came a 

iece of muslin, a thimble, needle, thread, and each 
‘little girl set to work hemming. Well, it was very 
interesting watching the way they worked, some so 
awkwardly and some so easily. One little tiny 
girl, one of the t, used her needle so 
prettily that it was a delight to see her. 

“ Where did you learn to sew ?” 

“T help my mamma on coats,” she answered, 


Poor little tot! it would not take a very big coat 
to cover her up. 
When the hemming was over, the games began. 
Perhaps you know the games. The first one, the 
young ladies who assist in running this club—they 
say they assist, but I think there would be no club 
without them—chose sides. A handkerchief was 
laid straight in the middle of the floor. One side 
dances up toward the handkerchief and back, sing- 
ing— 
“ Who'll go a-nutting, a-nutting, a-nutting, 
Who'll go in May ?” 


The other side do the same thing. The first 
side repeat the couplet again, to which the second 
respond : 

“We'll go a-nutting, a-nutting, a-nutting, 
We'll go a-nutting, a-nutting in May.’ 

The first side repeat the question, dancing back 
and forth#the second change the couplet to “ She’ll 
go a-nutting,” and leave one of their number at the 
handkerchief ; the first side respond, leaving one of 
their number. Each side now are standing against 
opposite walls, while the two opponents clasp hands 
and endeavor to pull each other over the line of the 
handkerchief. Whichever wins takes her prisoner 
to her own side. The game is to get all the mem- 
bers on one side. The leaders choose the combat- 
ants. It is really a trial of strength, and these little 
girls were very ladylike and yet skillful in their tug of 
war. Then French blindman’s buff followed, which 
you allknow. Saturdays the children meet to select 
library books and dance. If it were not for this 
club these little girls would have no place to play 


-in but the street. The ladies introduce games that 


will help them pass pleasant evenings in their own 
homes ; for these little children a year ago did not 
know how to play, except rough-and-tumble games 
such as little girls ought not to play. 

One of the rules of this club is that it must be 
self-controlled. If a little girl violates a law, the 
club decide about the punishment or reprimand. 

Not long ago they voted that fights must be left 
outside the door. Two of their members had a 
quarrel ; it began before they came in the room, 
and they continued it there. At once they were 
told of the vote that had been passed, and, although 
it was new to them, they put aside their disagree- 
ment, and joined happily in the work and amuse- 
ment with the others. No doubt the quarrel was 
forgotten when the two hours had passed. 

These children are very loyal to their club, and 
feel that it is one of the most important organiza- 
tions in the country. They last year dressed a doll 
and voted it to a sick child, of whom one of their 
number spoke. This year they have not decided 
what they will do, but there is one thing they are 
learning every time they meet—how to be more con- 
siderate of each other, how to be polite and gra- 
cious. I saw one tie another’s apron-strings, while 
another braided the hair of one who had lost her 
hair-ribbon. They asked pardon if they knocked 
against each other in play, or did anything rough. 

This may not seem remarkable unless you remem- 
ber that these children come from homes where 
politeness is almost unknown. 


TALKS WITH GIRLS. 


By ANNA BARROWs. 


VY. DINNER. 


“ The’ gentleman who dines the latest 
Is in our streets esteemed the greatest ; 
But surely greater than them all 
Is he who never dines at all.”—[ Pope. 


—. getting dinner, let us find out why we 
cannot satisfy our hunger with a single kind of 
food. Having learned something of the effect of 
fire and water upon foods, and the care of a stove, 
by comparing the body with a stove we may better 
understand its needs. Without food the body 
grows cold and life leaves it, just as fire leaves a 
stove if fuel is not supplied. Betis in the open 
air warms the body and hastens the digestion of 
food, so when the drafts of the stove are open fresh 
air excites the fire, and more heat is given out, and 
the fuel does not last long. Some foods, like certain 
kinds of fuel, give out more heat than others, as 
people in different climates have found by experi- 
ence. Comparing the diet of the Esquimaux with 
that of people living near the equator, we learn 
that fat meats are best suited for winter. Too 
much coal only clogs the action of the stove, burns 
out the grates, and cracks the covers; so overeating 
wears out and disorganizes the body. Food gives 
force te the body, as fuel to the stove; therefore 


we must have foods to supply heat, give stren 
and make bones. 

Yet we cannot entirely classify foods and say, 
“ This is all heat-giving,” and “That is strength- 
giving only.” Grains are not all starch, but have 
qualities very much like meat and milk. Bone- 
making substances are found in all foods, but in 
some more than others; such are coarse grains. 

ss whether of meat, fish, fowl, or vegetables, 
is made by long, slow cooking in water until the 
solid materials are dissolved, or, as the French say, 
consommée—consumed. 

Remembering that the egg is a type of all flesh, 
fish, and fowl, from experiments with that we may 
learn how to cook the others. An egg dropped 
from its shell into boiling water hardens at once, 
retaining its form and substance; if put in cold 
water, which is slowly heated, it has time to mingle 
with the water, especially if separated or beaten. 
The same will be shown by putting one piece of 
beef im cold, another in boiling, water. The juice 
of the first will be in the water; most of the other 
will be retained in the meat. Hence, to extract 
juices from animal food, put in cold water and heat 
slowly ; to keep them in, apply great heat at once, 
to form a coating on the outside. A hot oven for 
baking or roasting, hot coals for broiling, hot fat 
for frying, hot water for boiling. ) 

To-day our soup is to be the water in which yester- 
day’s mutton was boiled ; for, though the meat was 
put in boiling water, yet some juices are drawn out, 
and must not be lost. This was strained after the 
mutton was taken up; and, removing the cake of 
solid fat on top, we find a jelly-like substanee. This 
is already salted, and for other seasoning we add to 
the two quarts of broth a stalk of celery and a small 
onion in which are stuck three or four cloves. 
When boiling hot, put in two tablespoonfuls washed 
rice. Let it cook slowly half an hour, stirring 
occasionally ; then remove the onion and celery, and 
pour the soup into a tureen, over one tablespoonful 
chopped parsley. 

Baked Halibut.—Take a slice of halibut weigh- 
ing three to five pounds, and two or three inches 
thick. Wipe clean with a damp cloth, scrape the 
skin, but leave it on to keep the fish in shape. Rub 
over with salt, pepper, or flour. Put, on a fish-sheet 
or skewers, in a buttered dripping-pan, or on thin 
slices of fat pork, to keep it from sticking to the 

. Lay slices of pork on top, or pour a cupful of 
milk over, and baste with it often while cooking. 
This needs nearly twenty minutes’ baking for eve 
pound. Lift carefully to a hot platter. If liked, 
remove the skin and decorate the fish with parsley. 

For vegetables we will have potatoes, which re- 
quire about half an hour for boiling, and beets and 
carrots, which, if young, will cook as soon, but, if 
old, need two or three hours. All must be carefully 
washed ; the potatoes, if old, would better be pared 
and soaked in cold water before boiling. The skin of 
the carrots should be scraped off, while that of the 
beets must not be cut, or the sweet juice will escape. 
Beets may be peeled and sliced crosswise, the car- 
rots chopped and seasoned with butter, pepper, and 
salt. The secret of having white, mealy pota- 
toes is to pour off the water the instant they are 
done, then leave uncovered, that the steam may 
escape. Eight medium-size potatoes, if mashed, will 
need one tablespoonful butter, one teaspoonful salt, a 
speck of pepper, and one-quarter to one-half eupful 
hot milk. Mix well, and pile lightly in a hot dish. 

Everything to be eaten warm should be served on 
warm dishes, and in cold weather the dinner plates 
should be warmed. The best way to do this is to 
place in the warming oven some time before dinner, 
or dip in hot water and wipe dry. It is not enough 
to furnish good food: it must also be presented in 
attractive form and taste well. The dining-room 
should be as pleasant as possible, and perfect neat- 
ness of table-cloth and dishes is essential. 

As a young cook should not attempt too many 
things at once, our dessert shall be delicate crackers, 
and whatever fruit is most convenient. Fruit is 
wholesome, and not expensive, in comparison with 
the majority of pies and puddings, and surely costs 
much less labor from the housekeeper. 

In another article will be given directions for 
making some desserts suitable for dinner as well as 
tea. 

If there is but a little of each thing left after 
dinner, fish, potato, beet, and earrot may be chopped 
together for hash to be warmed for breakfast. 

The main things to observe in preparing for any 
meal are: to begin in season with the article need- 
ing most cooking, to serve everything either hot or 
cold, not lukewarm, and to make ey ing as 
attractive as possible. 
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RUTH’S CHOICE.’ 


By Lyman Apssort, D.D. 
‘A friend loveth at = times, and a brother is born for 


adversity.’’—Prov. xvii., 17. 
GB Jewish law prvuvided that an Ammonite or 
a Moabite should not enter into the Congrega- 
tion.? This provision did not, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, cut them off from all admission to the land 
or even the society of Israel: the Congregation was 
either the Jewish House of Representatives or the 
great body politic which elected both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. The phrase 


seems sometimes to be used in one sense, sometimes | 


in another. ‘The law simply denied to the heathen 
the privileges of citizenship, or rather the political 
rights which in the Mosaic commonwealth belonged 
to the Hebrew citizen. Hebrew prejudice gave at 
a later day a narrower and more stringent construc- 
tion to this statute. That this was the construction 
of race prejudice, not the intention of the Spirit of 
God, is apparent from the course of Hebrew his- 
tory. For God appointed not only that David, the 
greatest king of Hebrew history, should be de- 
scended from a daughter of Moab, but also that 
through him the Messiah of the world should trace 
back his lineage by his putative father to the same 
Gentile ancestry. It is this fact which gives to the 
Book of Ruth its peculiar place and interest in 
Scripture history as a record of that development 
whose issue and consummation was the fullness 
of time in which God sent forth his Son to redeem 
them that were under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons. The story of Ruth is thus 
something more than a mere Hebrew idyl—“ one 
of those quiet corners of historv which are the green 
spots of all time, and which appear to become 
greener and greener as they recede in the distance.” 
This poetic, historic interest attaches, however, to 
this story, the scene of which is Palestine, the era 
of which is the time of the Judges, as to no other 
historic book -in the Old Testament. It is the pas- 
toral symphony in the story of the Messiah. We 
see “amidst the cornfields, whence it derives its 
name, ‘the House of Bread,’ the beautiful stranger 
gleaning the ears of corn after the reapers. We 
hear the exchange of salutations between the reap- 
ers and their master: ‘ Jehovah be with you,’ ‘ Je- 
hovah bless thee.’ We are present at the details 
of the ancient custom, which the author of the book 
describes almost with the fond regret of modern 
antiquarianism, as one which was the manner of 
Israel in former times—the symbolical transference 
of the rights of kinsmanship by drawing off the san- 
dal. We have the first record of a solemn nuptial 
benediction ; with the first direct allusion to the 
ancient patriarchal traditions of Rachel and Leah, 
of Judah and Tamar.” ® 

The story itself we need not for our purpose 
recite here. It is enough to give so much of it as 
may be necessary to illustrate the text which we 
have put at the head of this column ; and for this 
recital we cannot do better than borrow the words 
of Dr. Geikie. 

“The spoilers have wasted the district around 
Bethlehem-Judah, or perhaps the rains have failed, 
and men have to wander where they can for bread. 
Among others, Elimelech, ‘My God is King,’ 
with his wife Naomi, ‘the Lovable,’ and their two 
sons, Mahlon, ‘ the Sickly,’ and Chilion, ‘ the Pining 
One.’ make their way to the richly watered uplands 
of Moab, where the language is the same though 
the faith be different. Yet the trouble which 
they sought. to flee follows them in a worse shape, 
for Naomi is presently a widow. Her two sons 
marry women of Moab, but the bridal chamber is 
soon hung with mourning, for the two wives are ere 
long without husbands. Only the three widows 
remain. Naomi now hears that Jehovah has ‘ vis- 
ited his people in giving them bread,’ and sighs in a 
strange land for the familiar scenes and faces of 
her old happy life. She will go back to Bethlehem, 
but begs her two daughters-in-law to remain in 
their own country, thanking them tenderly for the 
kindness they had shown the dead. Orpah, ‘the 
Fawn,’ kisses her and stays, but Ruth, the true 
‘Friend,’ will not leave her, and goes on with her 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 23, 1888. 
—Ruth i., 16-22. 
“ Deut. xxiii., 3. 
Stanley's History of the Jewish Church,’’ First series, 
Lecture xiii. © 


to her old home. The rest of the book is simply 
the story of Naomi’s gratitude, shown in true 
womanly fashion by her scheme to get Rutha 
home.”+ 

1. The scheme succeeded; but the scheme was 
not in the mind of Naomi nor in the dreams and 
visions of Ruth when the latter left her home and 
kinsfolk to follow her mother-in-law back to the 
land from which she had come forth. There was 
nothing whatever to bind Ruth to Naomi except 
spiritual affinity. Thus the love of Ruth for Na- 
omi takes its place in history by the side of the love 
of Jonathan for David. ‘Tt is not without signifi- 
cance that the two great friendships of Scripture 
are one of them between men, the other between 
women. In the kingdom of love, as in the king- 
dom of Christ, there is neither male nor female; 
fidelity of friendship belongs to both sexes alike. 
There is this in common also between ghese two 
instances, that in both there was nothing to bind the 
two friends together except spiritual affinity. All 
the self-interest, all the court influences, pie | all the 
natural impulses of rivalry and jealousy combined 
to keep Jonathan separated from David; but all 
these were as nothing compared with the strong 
affinity between these noble natures which drew 
them irresistibly together. We know less of the 
story of Ruth and Naomi; but we cannot be mis- 
taken in thinking that natural race prejudice, early 
religious education, affection for kinsfolk, and local 
attachment—strong in almost all women, and espe- 
cially strong in the heart of a widow for the land 
where her husband lay buried—must have com. 
bined to make it hard fer Ruth to turn her back 
upon the country of herfhativity, her kinsmen, and 
her so brief wedded life. But these ties were all as 
nothing compared with the ties which bound Ruth 
to her mother-in-law. Material philosophy can 
afford no explanation of this strange bond of union 
which unites souls often contrary in their qualities 
to one another. Metaphysics is almost equally at 
fault, but metaphysics at least recognizes the possi- 
bility of that which to the materialist must always 
seem unreal. For the immateriality of the soul, for 
its measurable independence of physical conditions, 
for its power to rise above all considerations of self- 
interest, whether of gratitude for favors past or of 
anticipation of favors to come, I would ask no better 
demonstration than that which is afforded by genuine 
friendship. For the refutation of that miserable 
misanthropy which defines friendship as Rochefou- 
cauld has defined it—“ a reciprocal regard for one 
another’s interests ; an exchange of good offices ; ina 
word, a mere traffic, wherein self-love always pro- 
poses to be a gainer ”’—I would ask for nothing 
better than the stories of David and Jonathan and 
Ruth and Naomi. He who learns from this story 
what it is to be a true friend will not have read the 
story in vain though he learns nothing else. 

2. There is, however, something else to be learned 
from it. ‘A faithful friend,” says Napoleon, “ is 
the true image of the Deity.” It is not without 
reason that Christian teachers in all ages have rec- 
ognized in the attachment of Ruth and Naomi a 
type of the attachment between the disciple and 
Christ. As with Naomi, so with Christ, “ when 
we see him, there is no beauty that we should 
desire him.” He seems to the sight, not Naomi, 
Pleasant,” but Mara, “ Bitter.” “He is a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” They that 
love him must love him for his own sake; for what 
he is, not for what he has to give; with the love 
that counts the friendship of such a friend to be 
worth more than all sacred memories of the past 
and all bright hopes of the future ; with a love as 
absorbing and as self-consecrating as that of Ruth 
for Naomi. The reward may come by and by in 
some outward bestowment, but the spirit which 
says, “ We have forsaken all and follow thee: what 
shall we have therefor?” is no true following of 
Christ. | 
“ Not with the hope of gaining aught ; 

But as thyself hast loved me, 
O ever-loving Lord ! 


« E’en so I love thee, and will love, 
And in thy praise will sing ; 
Solely because thou art my God, 

And my eternal King.” 


All believers receive of Christ’s fullness ; the 
greatest saints cannot live without him, the weakest 
saint may live by him.—{ Henry. 


1 Hours with the Bible,” Vol. IIE, chap. i. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


T the time that Gideon was threshing near the 
wine-press, out of sight and hearing of the 
enemies of his people, over in the land of the Moab- 
ites three women were very sorrowful. The older 
woman had emigrated with her husband and two 
sons into the land of the Moabites because of the 
famine and oppression in their own land. The 
sons had disobeyed God’s command and married 
Moabitish women, and they, with their father, died 
in this strange land, leaving Naomi alone with her 
daughter-in-law. Naomi had lived in the land of 
Moab ten years, all the time anxious to return to 
her people. Now, when alone, she determines 
to return, and tells her daughters-in-law. They 
determine to return with her. She thanks them 
for their wish to be the companions of her old 
age, but Naomi knew the terrible homesickness 
that comes of living among strange people, hav- 
ing strange customs, and urges them to return 
to their own people, their own ways. She kisses 
them and blesses them, asking God to deal with 
them as they had dealt with her dead sons; so 
we know that, though they worshiped strange 
gods, they must have been loving, gentle, tender 
women. After a time she persuades one of her 
daughters-in-law—Orpah—to return to her own 
people, but Ruth refuses to return, and not only 
refuses to return, but declares that Naomi’s people 
shall be her people, Naomi’s God her God; and 
the two women return to the land that Gideon had 
freed. They were poor, and Ruth was compelled 
to work for her living, and helped to support her 
adopted mother. 

We must remember Naomi as a Christian woman 
living in a heathen land, among people who wor- 
shiped idols. She kept her love for the only and 
true God, and lived a life so loving, so true, so kind, 
that those who knew her best could not bear the 
thought of separation, but wished to leave their 
home and friends to live with her in a strange land. 
One accepted Naomi’s God as her God. Why? 
Because she saw the beauty of a life spent in serv- 
ing him. She saw how in the time of trouble 
Naomi was “4 by her religion. Naomi con 
verted Ruth by her life. She presented so attract- 
ive a God, even though invisible, that Ruth cast out 
of her heart the belief in the god Chemosh, the god 
of her people. Naomi did not go out as a mission- 
ary to the heathen, she did not preach about her 
God, but she obeyed his laws and made her home 
life so beautiful that the ones who knew her best 
loved her most, and one gave her love to Nao- 
mi’s God, and served him among Naomi’s people. 
The other daughter-in-law returned to her people, 
but no doubt she carried in her heart the remem- 
brance of Naomi’s beautiful life and was made 
better by the thought of it. 

Ruth and Naomi are welcomed by the people of 
the village in which was the mother’s former home. 
They go out to meet the woman returning alone, 
with, to them, a strange woman. They call her by 
her name, which means beutiful, but she protests 
and says she has sinned and God has punished her. 
She went out from among them with husband and 
children, and returns alone—call her by a name 
suited to her sorrowful condition. Ruth showed 
her love for her adopted mother by going to work 
at once to help support her. She was modest and 
industrious, and won favor by her industry. Boaz, 
for whom she worked, learned to love her, and 
afterward married her, and she had a little baby 
whom Naomi nursed, and all the people rejoiced 
with Naomi, for now again she had a little baby to 
love and comfort her. This baby grew up among 
the children of Israel, and learned to love the true 
God. The lesson for us to-day is: seek to make 
our home life so loving, so gentle, so true, because 
of living close to the true God, that those who see 
us in our daily lives will accept him as Ruth did 
Naomi’s God. 


THE REWARDS OF WELL-DOING. » 
By tHe Rev. Epwarp Day.' 
‘* Verily I say unto you, They have received their reward.”’ 
—Matt. vi., 2, 5, last clause of each verse. 

HESE words, which are found in this sixth 
chapter of Matthew, three times repeated, are 
found nowhere else in the Bible. They are the 
words of Christ: Who else could have spoken 
them, or who, at least, could have uttered them 
with so much assurance! The possibilities, the re- 
sults, and the rewards of life no man has known 


1 Ludlow, Mass. 
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save the Son of man. To him human life was 
neither a mystery nor a riddle. When problems 
concerning life came before him, he readily solved 
them. When men whose lives were an enigma to 
others stood in his presence, he knew what was 
behind them, in them, and before them. Let us not 
forget that this man Christ Jesus is our Judge, in 
whose présence we are now living and before whom 
we are to stand in the judgment. 

When the Master uttered the words of our text, 
he was speaking of alms-giving and praying. We 
need not wonder at his speaking of them in the 
same breath, for they are closely related. Prayer 
should always follow one’s gifts if one would double 
their power to bless; and prayer should incite to 
giving, making the heart more generous. In 
speaking of giving and praying, Jesus took 
occasion to refer to a certain kind of giving and 
a certain kind of praying, and warned against 
them. He spoke of hypocritical givers and 
hypocritical prayers—men who with trumpet in 
the synagogues and on the streets call the people 
together and announce that they are about to 
make a donation, and men who in the synagogues 
and on street corners make long prayers. Such 
giving and such praying seems to have been common 
in Christ's day, especially among the Pharisees. 
They gave to have glory of men, aud they got the 
hollow praise which they sought. “Verily I say 
unto you,” said Christ to his disciples concerning 
them, “they have received their reward.” They 
made long prayers in public places that they might 
be seen of men, and they got the reputation for piety 
which they sought. Empty honor this, we think ; 
true, but such fools, puffed up with self-conceit, are 
easily satisfied. It takes little to fill them. The 
rewards which they seek, they get, and they are 
content. Men who aim at the ground are reason- 
ably sure to hit it. Men whose ambition is low 
usually attain to the height of their ambition. If 
they wish to feed among swine, the swine will share 
with them their husks. ‘The future has nothing for 
them; they have received thejr reward. The 
thought of the Master is that an act is to be re- 
warded according to the motive which prompts it. 

I. Note that the value of an act depends largely 
on the motive which prompts it. We are wont to 
value acts according to the motives of those who 
act. A child wishing to help you comes and offers 
his services; you allow him to do the thing which 
he offers to do, not because he can really be of 
much assistance to you, but because you recognize 
the kindness of heart which led to the offer. It is 
eratifying to you, and you wish to encourage it. 
Some parents trample under foot all noble senti- 
ments in their little ones by hindering them when 
they attempt to give them expression. They should 
encourage where they discourage ; they should draw 
out or editcate where they rebuke. The words, 
“Go away, you cannot help me,” often repeated, 
have sealed the fate of many a life. Young life 
cannot receive such rebuffs day after day without 
suffering the greatest injury. It was said by one 
of the Fathers of the early Church, “ the heart is by 
nature Christian.” It is true that many, if not all, 
in childhood are possessed of virtues and graces 
which, if allowed to flourish and mature, would 
ennoble and adorn the whole life, but which, if 
checked, may be killed out, leaving the life a 
Sahara. Let us learn more and more to value acts, 
not for what they are worth to us, but according to 
the motive which prompts them, and this not for 
the suke of the doer merely, but for our own sakes. 
We cannot afford to turn our backs upon true 
kindliness of heart, or any other worthy sentiment. 
This earth has none too much of them. It might 
be made a paradise if such plants of the Lord 
were to spring up in all its haunts of sin and in all 
its dark corners. Our own lives, also, might, by 
such sweet flowers, be made brighter and happier. 
We often value gifts, not for what they will bring 
on the street, but for the motives which prompted 
the giver. If, on the contrary, he gave it you out of 
the fullness of his love, though it be a little thing, 
you prize it highly, and keep it near you. | Parents 
often have among their treasures gifts which repre- 
sentthe handiwork of their children which they prize 
because wrought by them and because of the love 
and interest which they represent. I have seen such 
presents, that to us might seem the merest trifles, 
which gold could hardly buy. I have seen teachers 
take faded flowers from tne hands of some little 
giver whose heart told her she must give something. 
Tt was all she had to give ; but it was enough to ex- 
press her love. I have sometimes thought that the 
giver, but half conscious that she was giving her- 


self with the gift, really thought she was giving 


something of real value—that the flowers themselves 
were beautiful. 

Who is so rich that he could not be made richer 
by gifts of love? There is a singular passage in 
one of the Psalms in which the Psalmist represents 
God as saying : 

“Every beast of the forest is mine, 

And the cattle upon a thousand hills. 

I know all the fowls of the mountains : 

And the wild beasts of the field are mine. 

If I were hungry, I would not tell thee : 

For the world is mine, and the fullness thereof.” 


And the writer represents God as needing not 
sacrifice of bullocks and goats, as delighting only in 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving. All this is true, and 
yet is it not also true that for a thousand years the 
altars of Israel had smoked with sacrifices, and 
that their odor had risen, well-pleasing to God, not 
because he cared for the sacrifices themselves, but 
because they represented a certain amount of self- 
sacrifice, devotion, thanksgiving, and love on the 
part of those who offered them? It was no small 
thing for a man to lead the choicest of his flock to 
the altar of God, If he did it willingly and joy- 
fully, surely his heart must have gone with his gift. 
The motives which prompt a giver must ever de- 
termine the value of his gift; and every act, 
whether it be an act of generosity or an act pro- 
ceeding from some other sentiment, must be meas- 
ured according to the motive which constrains to 
action. 

What does God care for the prayers of such men 
as those of whom Christ speaks in a certain place— 
men who devour widows’ houses, and then for a 
pretense make long prayers? Prayer under such 
circumstances is an abomination untohim. Need we 
wonder that Jesus cautions his disciples when he 
speaks of prayer and giving after this manner: 
‘* When therefore ye pray, ye shall not be as the 
hypocrites ; for they love to stand and pray in the 
synagogues and on the corners of the streets, that 
they may be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, 
they have received their reward.” And again: 
“ When thou doest thine alms, sound not a trumpet 
before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues 
and on the streets, that they may have glory of 
men. Verily I say unto you, they have received 
their reward.” No wonder Christ warns against 
such giving of alms and such making of prayers. 
It was to him mockery of something divine. Meas- 
ured by Christ, such acts had no value ; they were 
devoid of every sentiment of generosity and of de- 
votion; they were even wicked. If he does not 
condemn them outright, he does—it seems as though 
with the sharpest sarcasm—call attention to the fact 
that such have received their reward, which is as 
destitute of value as their acts are destitute of char- 
acter. 

II. If, then, an act is valued according to the 
mvtive which prompts, we can understand why an 
act should be rewarded according to the motive 
which prompts it. It may at first sight seem 
strange that the thought of reward should be asso- 
ciated with the doing of that which is right. While 
we readily admit that a bad act should be punished 
or atoned for in some way, we do not as readily 
admit that a good deed should be rewarded. We 
do many things almost daily for which we refuse 
any compensation, and often feel hurt when it is 
offered. Our noblest sentiments have a price! 
Nay, we are not to be bought as oxen and sheep. 
We think too much of our manhood. It puzzles us 
still more when we hear the Master speaking of the 
rewards of well-doing. “ Do not your righteousness 
before men, to be seen of them: else ye have no 
reward with your Father which is in heaven.” 
What! our heavenly Father to reward us for our 
well-doing? Yes, that is what the Master says. 

“When thou doest alms, let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doest, that thine alms 
may be im secret: and thy Father which seest in 
secret shall recompense thee.” ‘“ What! I thought,” 
you say, “that when I gave my money away that 
was the last of it.” It isn’t. You are to be recom- 
pensed to the uttermost farthing. 

“ When thou prayest, enter into thine inner cham- 
ber, and, having shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret; and thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall recompense thee.” What! are even our 
prayers to be rewarded? Yes, this is what Jesus 
Christ says. The doing of that which is right and 
pure and noble and of good report is never without 
its reward in the universe of God. Let us look at 
this thought a moment, and see if we cannot make 
it plain to all. 

1. This we must all admit—that goodness is its 
own excuse for being. It brings its own reward. 


Whatever the sentiment expressed in an act, if the 
sentiment is a worthy one, the life is just so much 
the gainer by the act. The satisfaction which 
comes from doing right arises largely from the fact 
that well-doing nourishes, develops, and expands the 
soul. When we speak of the approval of a good 
conscience, we do not mean that we have on our - 
own heart’s altar atoned for some bad act, but rather 
that we have done right and the inner man is con- 
scious of the fact. This sense of approbation ecan- 
not increase unless it is fed ; and it must exist. 
although side by side with dissatisfaction and dis- 
content, or the man is driven into a state of despair. 
To do right must ever render a man a different 
man, to himself even, than todeevil. He may not, 
he will not, plead what he has done before the bar 
of God, but he is a happier, and he knows himself 
to be a better, man for having done right. Goodness 
does, indeed, bring its own reward ; goodness is its 
own reward. 

4. Again, goodness gives one a standing among 
men and in God’s sight which he would not other- 
wise have. An open and rebellious sinner is a man 
who has lost his standing in God’s universe. “Sin- 
ners shall not stand in the congregation of the 
saints.” The righteous differ from them in that 
they have standing in this congregation. Goodness 
of heart and life does make a difference among men. 
Once let it be known that a man who has passed 
for a good man in a given community is a defaulter, 
forger, thief, or libertine, and he loses his standing 
in the community. He may mingle among men, 
and may even enter, without let or hindrance, the 
best society of the town, but men know, and he 
knows, that he has lost his standing, that morally 
he is an outeast. Only by reparation and by a life 
of purity and uprightness can he regain his stand- 
ing. Suppose, on the other hand, a poor man who 
has been living under a cloud, having been consid- 
ered by his townsmen guilty of some vice or crime. 
After years of such living, the cloud is suddenly 
lifted, and he is discovered to his fellow-men as not 
only above reproach, but as heroic, noble, and singu- 
larly free from taint of every sin. Immediately 
this man gains a standing among his fellows that 
any might envy. His word is honored, being 
known to be as good as gold; men touch their hats 
when they pass him, and mothers allow him to 
fondle their children. 

But not alone among men does well-doing give 
one a standing ; for we hear Christ saying of those 
who have done good that they shall come forth 
from the grave to the resurrection of life. T hey 
have a standing in God’s sight among the pure spir- 
its of anotherrealm. These are some of the rewards 
of well-doing. But this is not all. 

3. Goodness is specially rewarded by God. The 
natural results of a righteous life of which I have 
spoken may be considered as rewards of merit 
bestowed by our heavenly Father upon his children. 
But there is something more. Christ had, I think, 
something more in mind when speaking to his dis- 
ciples about the rewards of a righteous life. To 
his disciples, at another time, because they had left 
all aud followed him, Jesus promised positions of 
great honor in another sphere of existence. He 
said that those who invite the poor, the maimed, 
and the blind to their feasts should be recompensed 
at the resurrection of the just. Those who suffer 
because of their faith have a great reward in heaven ; 
as do also those who love their enemies and those 
who loan to the needy. Even in the last chapter 
of our Bible we hear the glorified Son of man 
saying: “ Behold, I come quickly ; and my reward 
is with me to give every man according as his work 
shall be.” ‘These and other instances in which 
the Biblaspeaks of the rewards of well-doing are 
not to beset aside as void of significance, nor are 
they to be understood as referring to what Paul 
calls “ the fruits of righteousness ;” something more 
is meant. Well-doing is to be rewarded. A mere 
faith in Christ which barely saves the soul-is far 
removed from a faith which is pervaded by thorough 
consecration of self, and which inspires to a life 
fruitful in good works. While those who are 
righteous are, as a rule, self-depreciative, and are 
wont to think that they have done nothing or almost 
nothing, or that simply which it was their duty to 
do, they still are conscious that every good act 
makes a difference in the life. They ever feel, if 
they stop long enough to think of it, a sense of 
desert ; just as the feeling of blameworthiness and 
of deserved punishment follows an evil act. This 
innate feeling that well-doing is to be rewarded may 
not be strong, but there is just enough of it in man 
to lead him to accept the statements of the Bible 
concerning the rewards of righteousness as having 
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some correspondence in his own constitution. But 
the Scriptures themselves are conclusive on this point, 
and the allurements which they hold out to those 
who do the will of God from the heart are enough 
in character and permanency to incite men to strive 
for them. The rewards of unrighteousness are not 
for a moment to be compared withthem. We may 
conclude, then : 

1. That a man may live for and labor fora 
future reward. Like Moses, he may have an eye to 
the recompense of the reward. He should under- 
stand that acts inspired by noble sentiments and 
pure motives are to be rewarded ; and, turning his 
back on the rewards of sin, he should strive for the 
rewards of well-doing. This requires faith, or 
what we may call far-sightedness. We must lose 
sight of the temporal and bring the eternal within 
our ken; or we must learn to compare the tem- 
poral with the eternal to the disadvantage of the 
former, not so much because of the difference in 
time as because of the difference in quality between 
the two. Does any one say that this is impossible ? 
that poor finite man cannot do this? He can; he 
does do it daily. I doubt if ever a person entered 
this house who has not done it again and again. 
The young man and the young woman who wish 
to become educated for some position or profession 
do it. They shut their ears to many of the pass- 
ing allurements, and live and labor for future 
rewards. The young man who desires to rise in 
the mill or the workshop or the store does 
this. We all do it if hope has not utterly died out 
of us. This striving for something better than we 
have and are is sure proof that one is far-sighted. 
Now, take this characteristic which we find so com- 
mon among men, intensify it, and extend the field 
of its exercise out into eternity, and you know what 
it is to labor for the rewards of righteousness. 
“ This requires long waiting,” some one says. Does 
it? Not more than a few score years at most. 
Besides, there are certain rewards of well-doing 
which we receive here and now. Here we have 
many fold. But how many of you have waited 
long years for that something better for which you 
have been striving? A young man said to me not 
long ago that he had at last secured a position for 
which he had been working and waiting for five 
years. How many wait still longer! We can 
afford to wait a lifetime for the rewards whicn the 


‘Master promises us. 


2. The fact that most of the rewards of right- 
eousness are bestowed beyond this life makes some 
things plain. We see many who are living pious, 
God-fearing lives who do not receive the blessings 
which they seem to deserve. They make prayers, 
but have no praise of men because the flowers of 
rhetoric and pious cant are absent. They give 
alms, but do it so quietly and so secretly that men 
seldom hear of their gifts till long after they are 
made, if at all; and so they lose the glory of men. 
We see men pass them by, and we understand why 
they do so; but we find it hard to understand why 
God should seem to. This is a question which per- 
plexed the Psalmist when he noted that the godly 
did not seem to be prospered as other men. With 
David, we shall get light on this problem if we take 
into consideration the life beyond, where the inequal- 
ities of this life are made up. 

3. Note, finally, the pathos of our text ; for it, if 
you look closely at it, is seen to be full of pathos. 
‘‘ Verily I say unto you, they have received their 
reward.” Not they are to receive it, or they have it, 
as our old version translates the phrase, but “they 
have received it.” The rewards of hypocritical 
lives, which are as unsubstantial as a dream or a 
vapor, are bestowed here. The little pleasure 
which -comes from imposing on the credyjous is all 
they get, and it is soon passed. Think of a man 
living a life void of every noble sentiment, a life in 
which every act has sprang from selfish motives. 
How devoid of quality, of character, such a life! 
Think of it as it leaves this world and goes out into 
eternity. What has it to hope for, what to look 
forward to? Nothing. It has received its reward. 
“ Ah,” you say, “ but the rewards which it received 
were hardly worthy the name.” ‘True; but they are 
all that that soul receives, all that it deserves. It 
has received its reward. If glories and blessing 
were offered it beyond, it must refuse them, for it 
has lost the power to receive and the capacity to 
enjoy anything as real and inspiring as eternity has 
to offer. Daily, hourly, souls are going out into 
eternity of whom it may be said: “Verily I say 
unto you, they have received their reward.” These 
are bankrupt souls going to judgment. Whowants 
te live a life which has such an ending? How 
much better to live the life which Jesus Christ 


makes possible for us! Then at death it shall be 
said of us, “They have gone to their reward, for 
their werks do follow them.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
““MORE AND MORE.” 
By tHe Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


UT of these two words we get the generous 
advance of the Christian’s life. 

1. It illustrates God’s method that he not merely 
gives, but gives unstintingly (John i., 16; Jas. i., 
5). There seems sometimes a fearless waste both 
in nature and grace. He pours thousands and 
thousands of mercies on an evil man’s life, and it 
looks as if this “more and more” were only thrown 
away. But if thrown away on his life, it is used 
somewhere. It is the best description of the full- 
ness of grace. What God desires to do for us all 
is stated as Jesus stated it, to give life “more 
abundantly” (John x:, 10). Paul describes this 
generous bestowal of e by great adjectives : 
“peace which passeth all understanding,” his “un- 
speakable gift,” “ rich in mercy,” ete. (Phil. iv., 7 ; 
2 Cor. ix., 15; Eph. ii., 4; Tit. iii., 6; Eph. iii., 20). 

2. Cor-esponding to God’s liberality to us, there 
should be a generous response on our part to him. 
There should be not merely an advance, but a gen- 
erous advance ; not only a spirit of praise and service, 
but it should be very hearty. No child can fairly 
be called obedient who, in response to his mother’s 
— wishes, drags himself at a snail’s pace. No 
clerk is a decent clerk who lingers dgingl 
about his tasks. ey 

3. The inspirations, the joys, the successful 
results of our Christian lives, are only realized by a 
generous compliance with God’s wishes. No great 
worker was ever developed along any other line. 
To keep trying to shave down the requirements 
binding upon us is a part of the yet-unexorcised 
spirit of self. If we want to be happy, influential, 
and strong Christians, we must be generous Chris- 
tians. We cannot understand our: Lord if we are 
not. “He gave himself for us.” All his atone- 
ment was generous. It was freeness, fullness, 
abundance itself. Paul, whose own life reflected 
the bountifulness of his Lord, exhorts his friends 
not merely to love, but that “love may abound yet 
more and more;” not only that they have some 
fruit, but “be filled with the fruits of righteous- 
ness” (Phil. i., 9, 11). In their endeavor to 
please God they are to “abound more and more ” 
(1 Thess. iy., 1). The same fullness of graces is 
~! be seen in brotherly love (1 Thess. iv., 10; iii., 

). 

4. This verse in Proverbs gives us the right test 
of a healthful Christian life; viz., growth. Our 
question should be, not, “ Is he perfect ?” but, “ Does 
he grow?” “Am I still growing; gaining all the 
time?” Faith and power and influence should 
shine “ more and more.” Our p should be, 
“JT will yet praise Thee more and more.” We 
should go “ from strength to strength ” (Ps. lxxxiv., 
7). Not always in outward manifestation, but 
either in inward power or outward power, or more 
commonly in both, there will be this ever-accruing 
wealth of the Christian life. You are to measure 
your life and its attainments, not by another life, 
but by your own The istian is never to 
come to a standst This is his spur and hope, 
“more and more” (Phil. yiii., 12-14). We shall 
never be bothered here, saying, despondingly, “‘ My 
work is all done.” 

5. Such a generous advance will be constant. It 
is the secret of holding out. The bountiful Chris- 
tian holds steadily on his way. The growth of the 
Christian life moves on under laws as definite as 
those of the sun. It should also be symmetrical. 
It is not the growth of one branch, but of the whole 
tree ; not the production of one huge apple with the 
rest dwarfed, but of a treeful of fair fruit—in 
study and work, character and knowledge, power 
and joy, growth and conquest. And the hope of 
our twofold pledge of Christian Endeavor is that 
it will be used as a welcomed privilege; that the 
spirit of it will be caught, arid it will be fulfilled, not 
scantily nor slavishly, but generously, doing, not the 
least we can, but the very best, and always seeking 
to do “more and more,” remembering that it is 
“for Christ’s sake.” 

DAILY READINGS. 

First day. From glory to glory. 2 Cor. iii., 

12-18. 


1 For week beginning December 16. Prov. iv., 18; Ps. 
lxrxi., 14. 


Second day. From to Ps. 
Ixxxiv., 112, 
Third day. Grace for grace. John i., 1-18. 
Fourth day. “More fruit.” John xv., 1-8. 
Fifth day. Love abounding. Phil. i., 3-11. 
Sixth day. Praise continually. Heb. xiii., 
10-16. 
day. ‘More and more.” Prov. iv., 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


bho tic pictures and incidents seen by the 
workers among the tenement-house poor would 
move the sternest hearts. The following incidents 
which oceurred at one of the Day Nurseries are 
from the ‘ City Mission Monthly :” 

‘One that has never known the home life of such 
little ones can hardly imagine how ignorant they 
are when first placed in our hands. One little fel- 
low who had never heard of grace before eating 
could not be persuaded to say ‘amen’ with the 
other little ones at the conclusion of the blessing, 
but would throw up his hands in the most jovial 
manner and shout ‘hurrah.’ It did seem that I 
should never succeed in making him understand 
what I was saying or wanted him to say, and I had 
begun to fear that it was mockery to continue. 
Still, realizing as I do that without perseverance 
nothing was ever accomplished, I concluded to try 
a little longer. One day, when a box of lovely 
flowers had come to us, I gave him a bouquet, and, 
thinking to teach him a little politeness, asked, 
‘ What do you say for such lovely flowers?’ What 
was my surprise when he laid down the flowers, 
folded his hands, bowed his head and closed his 
eyes, and very reverently said,‘ Amen.’ The little 
fellow has since learned when to say ‘thank you’ 
and when ‘amen,’ and I have learned the wisdom 
of the old-time advice, ‘If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, , try again.’ ” 

The of doing for others is felt independent 
of social condition. The wise workers among the poor 
are those who remember that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive” was spoken to all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

“In the DeWitt district are four young blind 
girls. They have been educated at the blind asy- 
lum, and have considerable musical talent. Jessie E, 
one of them, is a sweet Christian. One of the 
DeWitt missionaries says: ‘ Yesterday I felt im- 
pressed to call for Jessie and take her with me 
visiting, for I know she has a longing desire to be 
used in God’s service. We first went to see an old 
blind man who has been confined to his home eleven 
years. He is alone all day, for his daughter goes 
away to work. He once told me that his sins rise 
up hke a mountain before him, but that now he 
believes they are washed away in the blood of 
Jesus. His favorite song is, “I’m the Child of a 
King,” and while Jessie sang it he listened as if in 
deep thought, then said, “ I am sure I cannot live 
much longer, but it is all right.” 

“* The next to be cheered was a public-school 
teacher, now a victim to the deadly effects of a cancer. 
Her sufferings are indescribable, yet through this 

eat trial she has been brought to the Saviour. 
She was very weak and sad to-day, and in sweet, 
low tones Jessie sang “ Tell it to Jesus,” after which 
we had a little talk with Him who is the source of 
all comfort. As I left, I thought it very possible 
that this might be the last time I should see her 
here, and for her sake I hope so. From there we 
went to see a Jewess, who has been blind for twenty- 
nine years. How is her darkness, for she is 
physically and spiritually blind! A psalm of David 
was read, and Jessie told her of the true sunshine 
in Aer heart, which came from her trust in the 
Messiah, then sang “ Have you any room for Jesus?” 
The Jewess and her husband both us to come 
again, and we went on to see old . B., who is 
usually bright and cheerful, but to-day we find her 
quite cast down. “Tell it to Jesus” seems appro- 
priate in her case. In the twilight I could see the 
tears trickling down her cheeks as she brushed 
them away with the corner of her apron. “Good- 
by, Jessie, dear; come again soon,” were the last 
words we heard as we left her door. Truly, as Paul 
said of Titus, so the people might have said of this 
poor, blind girl, “ Nev ess God, that comforteth 
those that are cast down, comforted us by the com- 
ing of” Jessie.’ ” 


Our best power is Holy Ghost power.—{Cuyler. 
Religion is living out the truth there is in us.— 
[ Gordon. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{ Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a re- 
oped through the columns of the paper or — letter. 
answer will be given as promptly as practi J 

A correspoudent quotes from the Rev. Mark Pattison to 
the effect that the salient literature of to-day gives no clear 
answer to the inquiry for the ultimate ground on which Rev- 
elation is to be accepted. Uponthis he asks: (1) As to Bibli- 

interpretation ; in case the writer’s meaning is discredited 
by science or modern thought, may we assign to his words 
any sense they are fairly capable of, or only such as approxi- 
mates to their original import? (2) Are we not virtually set- 
ting aside the authority of Scripture if we substitute scien- 
tific for apostolic conceptions? For instance, heaven and hell 
are represented in the Bible as local and material ; modern 
thought regards them rather as subjective and spiritual ex- 
periences. The Apostles seem to have taught a physical res- 
urrection ; the Apostles’ Creed affirms‘ the resurrection of 
the body.’’ To modern science this is incredible. But if, there- 
fore, we set up our own ideas of things beyond our ken 
is not Revelation deprived of its supernatural character and 
divine authority ? 

We have been forced to condense these inquiries. In 
reply : (1) The Bible must be interpreted as any other 
book should be. (2) If the Bible, as interpreted, is at 
variance with any well-established discovery of modern 
learning, perhaps our interpretation is at fault ; if not, 
the Bible is at fault. We must not assume that the 
Bible cannot be at fault in some matters. (3) The fol- 
lowing are guiding principles : (a) Revelation is not a 
miscellany of various information, but a process of spir- 
itual enlightenment culminating in the Christ. Every- 
thing incidental to the process must be judged of by 
the result. Whatever is incompatible with the truth as 
it is in Jesus (as the imperfect morality sometimes 
apparent in the Old Testament) is not an essential con- 
stituent of the Revelation. The judge in such matters 
is the Christ in us;i, e., conscience as enlightened by Christ. 
(b) The miscellaneous information contained in the Bible 
is on all sorts of subjects—historical, scientific, moral, 
spiritual. The test in any case must vary with the subject. 
Here is the vindication of criticism. A historical fact 
stated in the Bible may be corrected by a test outside 
the Bible,as the Bible nowhere professes supreme author- 
ity on historical subjects. Not soin moral or spiritual 
subjects. The supreme test is here within the Bible, 
in the Christ. (c) The authority of Revelation is not 
that of a book, but of a Person, the Christ, “the Light 
of the world.” His Spirit is the source of all the light 
there is in the Bible. His authority is his power to 
bind the moral reason, or conscience, by his perfect 
truth. (d) With regard to thin haben our penetra- 
tion, such as the future life, Christ must, from the 
nature of the case, be our supreme authority. If we de- 
tect any discrepancy between the Apostles and their 
Master, we must “hearhim.” He catia, always, 
ex cathedra, and they so far only as they repeat him. 
But with reference to a “ physical resurrection,” it was 
rather a corporeal resurrection which the Apostles 
taught. The difference is great. The so-called Apostles’ 
Creed is of much later origin than the Apostolic age 
The phrase, “ resurrection of the body ” (literally, the 
flesh), does not occur till the third century. As to the 
Bible doctrine of heaven and hell, we must apply the 
yey of which Jesus reminded his disciples, when 

had spoken of eating his flesh and drinking his 
blood (John vii., 63). Perhaps this will free it from a 


too “material” aspect. 


Please inform us of the best book (text-book or other) on 
**Social Science,’’ and price. Give the price, . please, of 
Taussig’s ** The Tariff History of the United States.”’ 

Professor Sumner’s “ What Social Classes Owe to 
kach Other ” (Harpers ; 60 cents), and Henry George’s 
“Progress and Poverty” (Lovell, New York; 20 
cents) are the best written and most vigorous books on 
Social Science. They are deemed either the best or the 
worst books on the subject according as their critics are 
reactionaries or radicals. Arnold ‘Toynbee’s “ Industrial 
Revolution ” (write to Seribner & Welford, New York) 
is the best English publication. Mr. Toynbee was a 
progressive, representing substantially the position 
taken by The Christian Union. The price of Professor 
Taussig’s “ Tariff History” is $1.25 (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). 


My son has had the advantages of a good school, until now 
he is completing his sixteenth year, and as he does not expect 
to study for a profession I| feel, that it is time for him to be 

ving his attention to some on® thing with a view of earning 
his living. Are there any schools where boys are taught the 
use of tools gratuitously ? What trades are there, or other 
means of gaining a livelihood, that would not require too 
much heavy lifting? A friend suggested wood carving or 
engraving. Could you tell me where I could get information 
on that subject, either in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
or Newark S. 

We should advise you to write to the Cooper Union, 
this city, and the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, for infor- 
mation regarding the courses of instruction in such pur- 
suits as you mention. The Auchmuty Trade Schools in 


this city might also be of assistance. 
An article by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott entitled ‘* The 


New Reformation,” in the **‘ Century” for November, con- 
tains an extract from ,** The Life of Jesus,”’ by Dr. Hooy- 
kaas, a Dutch minister. I wish toask: 1. When was this 
work first published? 2. Where and by whom was it trans- 
lated into English? 3. Where and at what price is it to be 
had in this country ? Cc. K. W. 
“The Bible for Learners,” published by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, coutainsa translation from the Dutch 
of Dr. H. Oost and Dr. I. Hooykaas, the Old Testa- 


ment being treated in two volumes, the New Testament 
in one. (32 per volume). 


Can you tell me if there is any book of quotations which 
includes extracts from prose writers as well as poets ? If not, 
what is the best book of quotations from the iene ~~. 


For Familiar Quotations Bartlett’s book of that name 
is far the best and most accurate. As a general store- 
house of poetical passages applicable to all sorts of 
emotions, qualities, etc., ete., Hoyt and Ward’s Cyclope- 
dia is perhaps the best. It includes many prose pas- 
sages. 


Who is the author of the following lines, and what is the 
rest of the poem? or where will I find it ? 


** O birds from out the East, O birds from out the West, 
Have ye found that happy city, in all your weary quest ? 
Tell me, from earth’s wanderings may the heart find glad 

surcease ? 
Can you show me, as an earnest, any olive branch of peace ? 
l am weary of life’s troubles, of its sin and toil and care ; 
I am faithless, crushing in my heart so many a fruitless 


prayer. 
O birds from out the East, 0 birds from out the West, 
Can you tell me of that city the name of which is Rest ?”’ 
I aopied them some time ago from a book stating that they 

were from Mrs. Browning’s ** City of Rest,’’ but I have never 

been able to find them in any collection of her poems. 


C. P. 


In your issue of November 22, “J. M.”’ inquires for the 
poem “* Bay Billy,’’ which can be found in “ Burbank’s Reci- 
tatiens and Readings,” by Dick & Fitzgerald 
18 Ann Street, New York—a paper-covered book. think 
it also appears in a volume of ** 100 Choice Selections.” I| 
will be glad to copy it for ‘J. M.”’ and send it to him if he 
be unable to obtain it. M. V. W. 


I want to ask through your columns where I can get two 
copies of ‘* Trilemma,’’ by J. H. Pettingell. Old copies would 
answer. x E. D. 


The book was published by Sherwood & Co., New 
York City. 


To “C. S.” in The Christian Union of November 22, 1888. 
Take half plug best tobacco, cut fine ; half pint sweet cream ; 
mix and simmer half hour over slow fire. Make three doses ; 
take one every half-hour. It is a sure cure and will not need 
repeating. I tried it sixty years ago, and have never wante 
a smoke since. M. D. 


I see in a copy of your paper the question asked if there 
is a temperance hospital. Two years ago one was founded 
in Chicago. Seven hundred cases have been treated without 
a drop of alcohol, and not one death. For further informa- 
tion a write to Dr. Many Weeks Burnett, Room 1, Cen- 
tral Music Hall, Chicago, Ll. W. G. 


For D.—One hundred and thirty-two stitches. Knit plain, 
two inches in depth. Then seam two and knit two plain, 
selecting one of the two latter for the center of the foot ; 
narrow on each side of them every round till but seventy-two 
stitches are left. Then knit to thed esired length. Sewthe 
two plain edges together over seam, leaving place for heel of 
shoe to gothrough. Over these wear the rubbers. G. 


Where can I procure a little poem called ** Prayer and 
Potatoes A. M. G. 

‘“* Boy Billy,” written by Frank H. Gassowa (author of 
** Pride of Battery B’’), can be found in “* My Recitations,”’ 
by Lippincott. I would like Dr. 


What will prevent new shoes from squeaking? M.H. 
We know of no sure remedy. Consult a shoemaker. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISCOUNTS TO MINISTERS. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


Some one is nervous over the discounts given to the 
clergy. It seems to me that he must write for another 
country than that in which I have lived. I am the son 
of a minister, and have been a minister twenty-five 
years, and that article does not truly characterize either 

ople or clergy. I have met two or three parties like 
Mtr. Wanamaker, who on principle sell to all ministers 
at ten per cent. off. 

Railroads sell one-thousand-mile tickets and thereby 
discriminate. Less fortunate ones must pay the full 
rates, and the ones able to pay and not feel it ride at 
reduced fare. 

Now, my experience in trade is that I not only pay 
full price for everything, but, if anything, a little more. 

Example : How many ladies, and not a few men, will 
insist on a reduction in price, and get ut. <A minister, 
from very respect for his position, if not actuated with 
a desire to live and let live, pays the price and asks no 
favors. 

While there’s one minister who disgraces his profes- 
sion by currying favors, on the whole I am constrained 
to believe that, as a class, they are quite as manly in 
business transactions as any other set of men. 

PASTOR. 


A GOOD IDEA. 
Rockford Seminary (Rockford, Il.) has just opened a 


night school for women and girls that promises to be a 
success. The object of the school is twofold : first, to 
give the Seminary students P gro» training in phil- 
anthropic work ; and, secondly, to help the girls of the 
city who have no other opportunity for study. There 
is in Rockford a large population of Swedes, and the 

irls of the families work in the factories during the 
2 and so cannot attend the public schools ; they are 
anxious to learn, however, and the girls who teach 
them find the work a pleasure. 

The school opened lately with sixty-eight students ; 
the second evening there were fifty-four new ones ; some 


of them cannot s English, but they learn quickl 
from the others. i ted te 


for the majority of the girls who attend the school 
have come to learn the English language. As they learn 
to read they are also taught to spell and to write the 
words. “ Robinson Crusoe ”’ in monosyllables is used as a 
text-book for beginners, and the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
for those who have some knowledge of reading. Besides 
these reading classes, there are already formed classes 
in grammar, arithmetic, physiology, vocal music, and 
sewing. The school is held on Friday and Saturday 
evenings of each week ; all meet at half-past seven in 
the Seminary chapel, where the opening exercises are 
held, to be followed by a fifteen minutes’ talk on history 
or art or hygien@, given by some of the Seminary 
teachers, or by class drill in musie or spelling ; at eight 
o'clock the classes go with their teachers to the differ- 
ent recitation rooms and study for an hour. The work 
is so arranged that no student of the Seminary is to give 
more than one evening in two weeks to the night school, 
and so her own school work will not be interfered with. 
So far only have plans been made, for it is evident 
that the school will be its own best guide as to methods 
of work; one thing, however, can be counted upon: 
enthusiasm on the part of those who teach and of those 
who are taught, and such a spirit must accomplish 
much. 
Rocxrorp, Ill. 


CHRISTMAS LETTER MISSION. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Will you again permit me, through your columns, to 
ask for the interest and aid of your readers in the 
Christmas Letter Mission? 

The work in America was begun in 1881, and the 
distribution that year was 19,000. The following year 
there was a great step forward, and since then the dis- 
tribution has held its own, notwithstanding the fact that 
novelty, a potent factor with many American workers, 
is no longer an element of success. 

Since introducing the Christmas Letter Mission into 
this country, there have necessarily been many changes 
among the secretaries, owing to removal, ill health, etc., 
one only having continued with us from the beginning. 

Since 1881 there have been distributed m America 
over 250,000 letters, and as the work becomes better 
known, we hope for greater interest and increasing suc- 
cess. 

And now, should the question, How can I help the 
work ? present itself to your minds, I would suggest 
two ways: by kindly giving some of your time and 
thought to the work, new helpers being always needed 
and heartily welcomed ; also by am to your mite. 
The average cost of each letter, including card and 
special envelope, is four cents. A sum, however small, 
or even a few stamps, sent to the Treasurer from homes 
where happy family vend will take place, or from 
the invalid chamber brightened by the unfailing Christ- 
mas joy, will result in the cheering of some lonely sick- 
beds or hospital couches, in the gladdening of city 
children or toiling laborers, by the Christmas message 
of love and life, in numerous cases declared by the 
recipients to have indeed been to them “a message 
from heaven.” 

All inquiries will be gladly received and answered by 
Miss Cox, Central Secretary and Treasurer, 118 East 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York City. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


The Monday Club of Congregational Ministers of 
San Francisco and vicinity at a recent meeting passed 
a resolution requesting the Provis onal Committee of 
the National Council to present at the next session of 
that body a plan by which the Congregational foreign 
missionaries and their churches shal! be represented in 
the Council, and thus secure a closer bond of union 
between them and the churches which form the con- 
stituents of the American Board in this country. 

The enterprise of establishing a denominational place 
of resort for the Congregationalists of California as 
well as an educational center and attractive town for 
residences, which has heretofore been referred to, has 
at length taken shape at Naples, Santa Barbara 
County. The site of the town is one of the most health- 
ful and delightful that can anywhere be found, with a 
climate equal to that of the most celebrated resorts in 
Southern Europe. Some of the leading clergymen in 
San Francisco, Oakland, and elsewhere are, interested 
is the enterprise, and may be referred to. 

The recently formed church in East Oakland, an 
offshoot from the First Church (the Rev. Dr. MeLean’s), 
recently dedicated their new and handsome house of 
worship. The First Church gave the land, costing 
$5,000. Under the efficient pastor, the Rev. C. F. 
Clapp, the new church is growing and prospering. 

ills Female College is a truly Christian institution, 
and, under the management of President Stratton and 
Mrs. Mills, who, with her husband, the late Rev. Dr. 
Mills, founded and largely endowed the college, is 
rospering and exerting an excellent influence on the 
acific coast. There are now two hundred and twenty- 
six students. The fine buildings are delightfully 
located at the base of the foot-hills five miles from the 
city of Oakland, and within an hour’s ride from San 
Francisco by ferry and railroad. The Rev. Dr. Creegan, 
Field Secretary of the American Board, who has just 
visited the State, addressed the students there, as well 


as at the Oa mT Theological Semi in Oak- 
land, and secured pledges from several in both institu- 
J.C. H. 


tions to engage in missivnary work. 
Saw Francisco. 
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KELIGIous NEws. 


THE RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF THIS CITY. 


5 Ree conference held at Chickering Hall in this 
city for three days last week to consider the 
present religious condition of the masses of New 
York, the best ways to reach them, and the most 
effective methods of co-operation, was largely 
attended, and has excited warm interest and led to 
an extended discussion in the press. On the plat- 
form hung maps of various sections of the city 
showing the relative density of population, the posi- 
tion of churches, and other strikingly suggestive 
facts. 

The sessions of Monday were opened by the Hon. 
John Jay as Chairman. He said that these meet- 
ings were not sectarian, but Christian and thoroughly 
American, of importance to the metropolis and to 
the Nation. The people, he continued, are keenly 
alive to the dangers which come from having aliens 
and foreigners with us. London 1s comparatively 
free from this evil, having but two per cent. of: its 
people foreigners, while in New York are eighty 
per cent. of foreign birth or parentage. To this 
fact we owe much of our vice, crime, packed prima- 
ries, bribery of voters, bossism in politics, and 
fraudulent and farcical elections. These evils, 
though restrained by law,can only be reached by 
evangelizing the masses. In 1840 there was one 
Protestant church to 2,000 population, in 1880 one 
to 3,000, and in 1887 one to 4,000 population. The 
time had, Mr. Jay asserted, arrived when a serious 
attempt should be made to put down foreign ideas 
of Amarchy and Jesuitism, and put to the top 
Christianity and Americanism. 

The religious condition of the upper part of the 
city was described by the Rev. Dr. James M. King 
(Methodist). He showed that while the population 
north of Fourteenth Street is about 730,000, in 
many wards there is one church to from 1,000 to 
5,000 of the population, and the liquor saloons are 
one to every 125 to 400 of the population. On the 
tenement question, Dr. King said that in this part 
of the city there are 19,190 tenements for 135,585 
families, in which there are 79,149 children under 
5 years of age and 534,000 children over 5 years 
of age. Protestant churches have a seating 
capacity of 300,000, but there are only 100,000 
church members. Dr. King was followed by the 
Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler, who explained the con- 
dition of things below Fourteenth Street. Here, 
too, the result of the large proportion of the foreign 
element was dwelt upon. It was asserted that the 
churches in this city have not kept pace with the 
increase in the population. In 1880 in the seven 
wards south of Fourteenth Street there were 622,- 
000 people, with 221 churches, and in 1888 the 
population had increased to 732,000 and the num- 
ber of churches had fallen to 195. In the same 
wards the number of saloons had grown from 2,947 
in 1880 to 3,988 in 1888, or from 1 to every 211 
people to 1 to every 184. There are vast districts, 
including hundreds of . blocks, in which there is not 
a church, but there are saloons in almost every 
block. Dr. Schauffler said many a Western State 
and Territory was better supplied with church ac- 
commodation than New York City. If New York 
was going to be evangelized, New York would have 
to do it. New York had some of the best men and 
women in the world; she also had some of the worst 


- men and women in the world ; and against the tend- 


ency of the bad elements toward anarchy the 
churches needed to labor, for the fight was on and 
the issue was clearly drawn. 

The most interesting sessions of the Conference 
were those of Tuesday, when representatives of the 
Bohemians, Italians, and colored people of the city 
spoke for those races. Mr. William E. Dodge 
presided, and introduced the Rev. Vincent Pisek, 
a Bohemian, who began his remarks by stating that 
New York is the fifth Bohemian city in the world. 
There are 30,000 persons of that nationality living 
here now. Three classes, he said, are represented 
in the population here—the poorest, the good-for- 
nothing, and the culprits. One-half the Bohemians 
in this city are cigar-makers, and Mr. Pisek declared 
with great emphasis that the worst evil from which 
they suffer is the tenement-house cigar system. 
The people are obliged by their bosses to work 
where they live, and in the foul atmosphere of the 
tobacco shops the mortality of children is dreadful. 
The richest Bohemian in town is worth about 
$2,500. Many of them live here for ten or twelve 
years without acquiring a word of English. From 


them and the 10,000 Slavonic Hungarians come 
most of the Anarchists. Infidelity was the rule. 
Buildings were needed for a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, a Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and a Day Nursery—for women as well as 
men must work. For the Italians the Rey. Dr. 
Antonio Arrighi, pastor of the Italian Mission at 
the Five Points, pictured the condition of the poor 
Italian population in this city. He said there were 
from 25,000 to 30,000 Italians in this city. They 
had come to stay, but if they were to become good 
citizens they needed ‘to be made over. They would 
be good or bad additions to the population accord- 
ing as they were educated. The Rey. Henry A. 
Moore spoke for the colored people, of whom he 
thought there were about 30,000 in the city. He 
said there were no rich people among them, but 
neither were there Anarchists, infidels, or tramps. 
They had nine churches and five missions, and they 
always used their churches. We have church 
buildings, said Mr. Moore, worth $617,500, to which 
the white churches have contributed no more than 
$100,000. What we need now is more accommo- 
dations to provide for the increasing influx of col- 
ored people from the South. Our churches have 
reached their limit of capacity. Whatever you do 
with your churches, we make use of ours. We 
need more room to keep our members together. 

These presentations of special needs of certain 
classes was followed by a vigorous address from 
the Rey. Dr. R. S. MacArthur on “Our Duty to 
the Foreign Population.” That duty, he said, was 
to teach him to bean American citizen. “ We must 
bring the unevangelized closer to the church itself,” 
he cried. ‘‘ The noblest church ought to be for the 
lowliest people. In my own church five languages 
are spoken every Sunday—Armenian, Chinese, 
pigeon English, Italian, and English. We don’t 
need to build a chapel. What are all our great 
churches closed for six days in the week? Some- 
thing ought to be going on in our churches every 
day. Do you say the poor people won’t go to the 
fine churches? ‘That depends upon you! There 
is a great deal of gospel in a handshake—and more 
often a great lack of it. Without new instru- 
mentalities we can reach these people. We should 
adopt Moody’s motto: ‘Go for them!’” Tuesday 
evening was spent in hearing reports from the 
evangelistic mission work already existing in the 
city. The Rev. Richard Hartley spoke for the 
Baptists, and the Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith 
for the Episcopalians. The latter declared that the 
churches of his denomination were in general so 
open that millionaires and paupers sit down together 
to worship. It was plain to him that church-going 
does not depend upon free pews. There is a neces- 
sity for finding scholarly pastors who can take a 
sympathetic interest in ignorant, uninteresting 
people; who can cultivate physical pleasure and 
recreation with spiritual teaching 

Again on Wednesday the hall was crowded with 
those interested in the vitally important subjects 
under discussion. An address from Chauncey M. 
Depew was expected, but he was unable to be pres- 
ent. Reports of mission work were continued, the 
Rey. M. D’C. Crawford telling of the reform of 
the Five Points locality and other work of the 
Methodist Church for forty-five years past, dwelling 
particularly on“the Order of Deaconesses estab- 
lished by the last General Conference. Dr. John 
Hall deprecated pessimism, and spoke of himself as 
“one of the foreign population,” saying: “I ask 
you to look on us as kindly as you can, and put no 
temptations in our way. Let us learn from- you 
how to behave well in this strange land, and do 
you so conduct your public press that we shall get 
no bad advice or misinformation from it.” Dr. 
Hall also spoke a good word for “free, lance 
benevolence ” and in favor of inculcating a spirit of 
self-reliance. The work of the New York City 
Mission was eloquently presented by the Rev. W. 
T. Elsing, whose church, he said, is surrounded by 
287 saloons and not one respectable resort. 

In the evening the Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong and 
the Rev. Frank Russell spoke of the aims and prog- 
ress of the Evangelical,Alliance. The latter said 
that he would have each pastor appoint one out of 
every hundred of his church members to act as his 
personal staff in directing the work. Each staff 
officer should draft ten members as a corps of vis- 
itors. These should have certain blocks assigned 
to them to visit once every month, not with a view 
to recruiting members for their own church, but to 
awakening an interest in religion. ‘The time has 
passed,” said Dr. Russell, ‘when we should strain 
to twist a family into a certain denomination.” 


Bishop Edward G. Andrews followed with an able 


address on “ The Latent Power of the New York 


Churches.”’ 


The general discussions having now been brough 
to a close, the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst 
moved the following resolution : 

“That a committee of twenty-five, representing the 
churches and missionary societies of the city, be ap- 
pointed by this Conference for the careful study and 
execution of such plans as may seem to them wise for 
more efficient co-operation in aggressive Christian 
work, both on the part of the churches and existing 
missionary organizations.” 

Dr. Parkhurst supported the resolution in a 
speech of intense energy and directness, from which 
the following pithy sayings are selected : 


“T am tired of this everlasting preaching to saints. 
In my con tion are many saints top-heavy with 
Gospel truth: it has got to be wrung out of them by 

Christian work. Churches must be the centers of 
dispersion. We have got great, coagulated masses of 
piety in the churches without circulation. Money isn’t 
going to convert the world. The Church has never 
grown with such rapidity as in its time of extremest 
poverty. You can’t reach the hearts of the masses by 
hiring people to go to them. You must go yourselves. 
You can’t hope to make the world Christian by doing 
your religious services entirely by proxy.” 

The resolution was passed, and the following gentle- 
men were appointed as the proposed committee : 


The Rev. Drs. R. 8S. MacArthur, J. L. Elder, J. J. 
Bronner, Josiah Strong, George U. Wenner, I. F. Kro- 
tel, F. F. Buermeyer, 5 S. Chadwick, O. H. Tiffany, 
Ensign McChesney, C. H. Parkhurst, H. A. Ramsay, y 
M. Worrall, A. F. Schauffler, Alexander Mackay-Smith, 
Richard Hartley, M. D’C. Crawford, Frank Russell, 
H. Y. Satterlee, Henry Mottet, W. S. Rainsford, Rod- 
erick Terry, J. R. Duryea, and Mr. W. L. Brower. 


Of the proposed work of this committee the Rev. 
Dr. Josiah Strong, of the Evangelical Alliance, said, 
some days later : 


“The consent of the superintendents of the various 
Protestant missionary societies of the city and of many 
of the pastors who were appointed on the committee 
has been secured to serve. The various denominations 
have long felt the need of co-operative effort. At 
present no understanding exists between them as to 
where they shall plant churches. Therefore, you find 
localities where churches are almost crowded together, 
and then, in other parts of the city, you might go for 
fifty blocks without finding one Protestant church. 

“ This condition of things may be changed if a co- 
operative plan of work can be agreed upon. It was the 
hope of the projectors of this movement that some plan 
of house-to-house visitation might be arrived at. In 
short, it is oo. to penetrate every corner of the 
city in active Christian work. Our plans, of course, 
have not yet been matured. New facts ascertained in 
the prosecution of our work will be likely to develop 
new methods.” 


A GROSS INJUSTICE. 


We do not think it our duty to correct all the injus- 
tice inflicted by unscrupulous men or careless gossips 
on = men and true ; but occasionally an injustice is 
so flagrant that a journal cognizant of the facts cannot 
rightly pass it byin silence. Such are the facts in the 
ease of Horatio O. Ladd, President of the University 
of New Mexico. Ten or fifteen years of self-denying 
labor in building up that institution, and the Ramona 
School for Indian children which is part of it, has made 
for him many warm friends, but also some bitter ene- 
mies ; and careless gossip has given the latter an oppor- 
tunity to misreport, to his wrong, transactions wholl 
without guile. e have refrained from speaking until 
we have opportunity to examine papers and per- 
sonally confer with men familiar with the facts. To 
those who have heard only the accusations against him 
we here give the facts as they were presented last week 
before his Association of Congregational Ministers in 
Massachusetts, only we give them more briefly. 

The New Mexico Association (Congregational) has 
withdrawn fellowship from him. We do not find this 
Association entered in the Congregational Year Book. At 
the meeting were present but five persons. Mr. Ladd was 
not a member of it, and néVer attended but one meeting ; 
namely, a meeting preliminary to its organization. e 
Association had, therefore, no fellowship to withdraw. It 
has presented no charges, given him no notice of accusa- 
tion, afforded him no trial, and made of the rumors on 
which it professes to act no investigation. Such a trial 
by public report is the sort of thing which makes “ men 
of honor ” scoff at ministers and religion. 

The rumors are to the effect that Mr. Ladd has used 
funds of the Ramona School for the payment of his 
own debts incurred in speculation. is rumor is set 
forth by “ whisperers ” in private letters, as such gossip 
usually. is circulated. Into the truth of this rumor we 
have made careful inquiry. We have not only con- 
ferred with the President of the Board of Trustees of 
the School, but have also examined ourselves the 
accounts. Mr. Ladd has never bought or sold land on 
speculation ; never used a dollar of University or School 
money in buying land except for University purposes, 
and never a dollar of its money in paying debts except 
debts due by the University. He ght as a. friend 


lands for a friend with money with which the latter 
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furnished him ; some of the purchases proving wise and 
some, it is said, proving otherwise. But he has never 
used either colle 
purchases or in “ ing land to sell again. All his 
accounts with the University and the Ramona School 
have been examined and andited by the Trustees, and 
they are confessedly in debt to him. The only basis for 
this story is the fact that, at Mr. Ladd’s suggestion as 
President, the Treasurer of the Ramona School used a 
government draft due the School for tuition, to prevent 
default on a note given by Mr. Ladd to pay for debts 
due by the Ramona School for building. t is, the 
money due to one department of the School was used, 
by the Treasurer, not by Mr. Ladd though with his 
approval, to prevent default and threatened bank- 
ruptcy by the School in another department. These are 
the simple facts, and all the facts, relating to his conduct 
of his office as either President or Financial Agent of 
either the University or the Ramona School. 


COLORADO CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


A correspondent sends us the following items of 
church news from Colorado: 


DenverR.—First Church: Four members were re- 
ceived on profession, and four by letter, on November 
25. Park Avenue Church: The improvements are 
nearly completed, and will add much to the conven- 
ience and attractiveness of the edifice. Boulevard 
Church: The improvements are delayed for the reason 
that the brick masons of the city are so busy. Pastor 
Aslimun is developing the young life of the church. 
Besides a Y. P. S.C. E., he has organized a Literary 
Society. People’s Tabernacle: This mission enterprise 
is doing a grand work among the masses. ‘Two gentle- 
men who attended the service Sabbath evening, N. ovem- 
ber 18, were so much interested in the work that they 
have raised $175 among friends and presented an or- 
gan to the church. Harmon, the ninth and youngest of 
our Denver churches (Congregational), has been hold- 
ing a series of meetings. Several new members will 
come into the church as a result. A Y. P. S.C. E. has 
been organized, with twenty members. 

Purs_o.—First Church: Pastor Hicks is growing in 
favor. The effort is being made to “arise and build” a 
new edifice which is greatly needed. Pilgrim: Since 
the coming of the Rev. Mr. Pratt the Sunday-school has 
doubled and the congregation increased. Five were 
added by letter at the communion. A Y. P.S.C. E. 
has been organized, with twenty-seven members. 

GREELEY.—In response to the presentation of the 


claims of the A. H. M.S., the congregation made a. 


advance in their annual offering, giving $106.06. 
At the following communion five members were re- 
ceived by letter and one on profession. 

LEADVILLE.—This church is experiencing a quicken- 
ing of spiritual life. The prayer-meeting attendance is 
increasing, and several new members. have been re- 
ceived into the church. Montrose.—A Y. P. S.C. E. 
has been organized. Six received at communion—three 
by letter and three on profession. HIGHLANDLAKE.— 
The Rev. Mr. Lowell, formerly of Haverhill, Mass., 
has entered into work with this church. We trust his 
wife may be benefited by the climate. CRESTED 
Buttre.—The Rev. Edwin Martin finds a broad field 
about him, and enters hopefully upon his work. 
Fruita AND WHITEWATER.—The of the Rev. 
A. H. Beans greatly encourages the people. Routt 
County.—The land of desolation so far as a Christian 
minister was concerned is now supplied. The Rev. 
C. E. Parker has located at Steamboat Springs, and 
takes the county—a district as large as the State of 
Connecticut—for his parish. About the only method of 
travel at this season is with snow-shoes. 

Eastern Colorado is fast settling along the line of the 
railways. Churches have recently been organized in 
Ariekaree City, with twenty-five members; Claremont, 
with eight members ; Seibert, with seven members. 


AN IMMEDIATE NEED. 


Among the most important and effective work of the 
American Home Missionary Society is that done among 
the Germans of the West. To carry it out to the best 
advantage a bright, well-edited Christian paper is 
almost a necessity. An opportunity has now arisen to 
obtain possession of the “ Kirchenbote,” which has here- 
tofore been published by the Rev. Henry Hess, of Fort 
Atkinson, Ia. The meeting of German ministers held 
in Omaha last May voted to transfer it to Chicago. The 
committee are now ina position to obtain complete control 
of the paper by discharging Mr. Hess’s losses, which 
will require about $1,000. If this sum can be obtained, 
the future of the paper is regarded as seeure. The Rev. 
G. A. Zimmermann, of the Chicago Seminary, will take 
editorial charge without salary, and will be assisted by 
several gentlemen of experience and special fitness for 
work among the Germans. The friends of this work, 
therefore, appeal with confidence to Christians of the 
East for support in this undertaking: There is, prob- 
ably, no way in which a sum of this amount can be so 
well applied in producing permanent and extended 
spread of the Christian belief among an intelligent and 
receptive class of people. The Christian Union heartily 
commends this object to its readers. Contributions 
may be sent to the Rev. Moritz E. Everz, Superintend- 
ent of Work among the Germans, 522 Maple Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—»The ministers of various churches in this city held 
a consultation last week with Mayor Hewitt and the 
officers of the Executive Committee for the celebration 
of the Centenary of the Inauguration of George 
Washington as President of the United States, respect- 
ing the religious commemoration of the centenary on 
April 30 next. Letters were read from Archbishop 
Corrigan, the Rev. Heber Newton, the Rev. E. Walpole 
Warren, the Rev. Samuel H. Virgin, and others, 
approving the project. Resolutions were adopted 
appointing a committee to bring the matter before the 
churches of the city and country and reqnesting the 
President of the United States to set apart April 30, 
1889, as a day of thanksgiving. 

—The Rev. Leonard W. Bacon is to preach in the 
Collegiate Church at Twenty-ninth Street and Fifth 
Avenue in this city during December. 

—A meeting of the Refigious Press Club of this city 
was held on Tuesday evening of last week at the Hotel 
Hungaria, about forty members being present. The 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Armitage delivered an address on 
“A Pastor’s View of the Religious Press,” and after- 
wards the subject was discussed by several of the mem- 
bers. 

—The annual catalogue of the Theological Seminar 
at Princeton for the session of 1888-89, just teanail 
shows that there are now in the institution 169 students 
as against 153 last year. Three extra courses on church 
history have been provided for the current year, two of 
which have been delivered—one by Professor Fisher, 
of Yale Divinity School, New Haven, and the other by 
Dr. Philip Schaff, of Union Seminary, New York City. 
The third is to be delivered by Hugh M. Scott, D.D., 
of the McCormick Seminary, Chicago. The L. P. 
Stone lecturer for this year is the Rev. Charles Marsh 
Mead, late of Andover, whose subject is to be “ Super- 
natural Revelation.” 

—The idea of establishing an order of deaconesses in 
the Presbyterian Church was brought before the last 
meeting of the Philadelphia Presbytery by the Rev. 
Dr. Henry C. McCook, of the Tabernacle Church. He 
introduced the following resolutions : 


‘* Whereas, (1) It is commonly acknowledged that deacon- 
esses existed in the Apostolic Church (Rom., xvi., 1); and 
(2) whereas such women helpers have been acknowledged and 

by various branches of the Christian Church ; and (3) 
the General Council of the Reformed Presbyterian Commun- 
ions, at its meeting of 1888, in London, recommended the 
appointment and use of deaconesses ; and (4) the usefulness 
and efficiency of the same have been well shown in several 
fields and sundry works of charity ; therefore, 

** Resolved, by this Presbytery of Philadelphia, that the 
above facts are recommended for consideration to the pastors 
and congregations under our charge, and further that we re- 
gard with favor the election and appointment of deaconesses 
by congregations that may be inclined thereto. In this 
recommendation, however, Presbytery does not intend to 
approve of deaconesses as a re office and government 
in our churches, or as an ‘order’ bound by extraordinary 
vows, but simply as devoted and trained helpers in work and 
charity, chosen from among the sisterh of the congrega- 
tions to aid pastors, sessions, and deacons in the general and 
local charities and serving of the Chureh.”’ 


—The Albany “ — ” says that a picture from 
the brush of the Rev. Dr. James H. Ecob, of the Second 


\ Presbyterian Church of that city, has recently been on 
\exhibition. 


It is called “ The Turn of the Tide.” The 
“ Express ” adds: “In this canvas Dr. Ecob has put 
aside every vestige of the amateur and ianinced a 
work which will instantly establish his rank among our 
best.marine painters. Dr. Ecob finds a keen pleasure 
in the recreation of the brush ; and if it were not for 
the fact that he is even more deeply interested in his 
pulpit work, we should feel that there was danger that 
the preacher would soon be lost in the painter.” 

—The German evangelical pastors of this city and 
vicinity have just organized a German Evangelical Alli- 
anee. Dr. Seibert, of the “ Volksfreund,” stated that 
the purposes of the “ Bund” woud be the maintenance 
of the political and religious liberties of this country ; 
that the same appeared to be threatened by atheism 
and Jesuitism, particularly through the attempts of 
Rome to destroy our system of publie education and 
the acquisition of political power. The speaker called 
attention to the fight with Rome which the German 
Protestants have been waging for centuries, and to the 
fact that an evangelical alliance has lately been organized 
in Germany. Dr. Seibert further said that the organi- 
zation of the alliance was in no sense to be considered 
as a hostile act against any religious belief, but solely 
as a precautionary measure against any attacks on the 
religious and political liberties of the American people. 

—The Rev. W.L. Parker, forten years rectorof Christ 
Episcopal Church in Oswego, N.Y.,is missing. Itis feared 
that he may have committed suicide. Some years ago 
he ho Ase | a sunstroke from which he never fully re- 
covered. It is also said that he was hard pressed by 
debts. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—The 232d meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts 
Convocation of the Episcopal Chureh was held at 
Christ Church, Andover, the Rev. Frederic Palmer, 
rector, on Tuesday, Dec »mber 4. In the afternoon an 

on “ The ology of ‘Robert Elsmere’” was 
iscussion had. In the evening 
addresses were given by the Rev. F. B. Allen, of Bos- 
ton, on “Modern Mission Work in Our Great Cities ;” 
by Professor W. J. Tucker on “ The Secularized Class- 


es ;” and by Professor F. G. Peabody and Dr. Phillips 
Brooks on “ Religion in the University.” 

—By the will of Lewis W. Nute to the orthodox Congre- 
gational church at Milton 310,000 is left for the support 
of preaching; 310,000 for a chapel to be erected on Mr. 
Nute’s farm in Milton, and 330,000 to support the same ; 
$50,000, after the termination of a life interest, to the 
town of Milton, for the support of the poor. Mr. Nute 
also gives to the town of Milton $125,000 for a high 
school, to be known as the Nute high school and 
library. 

WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) Society of 
Minneapolis is taking steps to enlarge its usefulness, and 
has just called the Rev. J.S. David, of Toronto, Canada. 
He will take the pastorate iu January. He may be 
remembered as at one time a minister in the Methodist 
denomination. 

—At a meeting in Chicago on December 3 fifty min- 
isters of the Congregational and Methodist Churches 
adopted resolutions condemning all works except those 
of necessity upon the Sabbath, and also the following : 
“ We hereby express our most emphatic condemnation 
of thie publication, sale, and reading of Sunday news- 
papers, believing them to be dissipating and injurious 
to the spiritual and nght observance of the Lord’s Day, 
and we most earnestly ask the members of our chureh 
to abstain from taking the Sunday newspaper, and from 
the use of it as a means of advertising.” 

—The seventh annual session of the Congress of Bap- 
tist Churches was held in Richmond, Va., December 4, 
5, and 6. Addresses were made by the Rev. Philip F. 
Moxom, D.D., the Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., the Rev. 
Walter Rauschenbusch, the Rev. A. H. Delano, and 
others. Inspeaking on the topic, “ How Far should the 
State Educate ?” Professor B. Puryear, of Richmond 
College, said: “ What we call the State will in all 
probability be the Federal Government. Every Pres- 
ident from Grant down, with the notable exception of 
Grover Cleveland, has favored Federal aid for and in- 
terference in popular education. This means super- 
vision at first perhaps perfunctory, but eventually con- 
trolling, and this means the surrender to the Federal 
Government, with its congested Treasury, the whole 
system of public schools. A republican government 
must not enter the field of ph. anthropy ; its business is 
not to do good, but see that justice is administered 
between man and man.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Ellis Mendell has become pastor of the Boylston Church 
of Boston, Mass. 

—Daniel W. Teller, of Sherburne, N. Y., resigns to accept 
a call to Oswego. 

—Albert Bushnell has received a call to St. Joseph, Mo. 

—H. D.J. Gardner, who was about tosail asa missionary of 
the American Board to Natal, South Africa, died suddenly 
in Buckingham, Conn., week before last. 

—Philip H. Nason was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church in Reedsburg, Wis., November 20. 

—George R. Hewitt is to be installed as pastor of the First 
Church of West + eye Mass., this week. 

—Henry A. Blake has received a call to Webster, Mass. 

—Jabez Backus, of Jamestown, N. Y., accepts a eall to 
Westport, Conn. 

—Joseph Kyte, of Brimfield, Mass., accepts a call frome 
Northfield, Conn. 

—John D. Nutting was installed as pastor of the church n 
Newport, Ky., on November 25. 

—5. G. Wright, of Brookfield, Kan., has resigned. 

—E. W. Hatch, of Berkshire, Vt., has resigned after a 
pastorate of nearly twenty-three years. 

—D. C. Reid, of Monticello, Minn., has resigned. 

—Edgar L. Warren has been called to the church in Clare- 
mont, N. H., and accepts the call. 

—George W. ( tallagher, late pastor of the Keene (N. H.) 
Unitarian church, has decided to transfer his denominational 
connection to the Congregational body, and will soon present 
a statement of his views and an application for membership 
to the Cheshire County (N.H.) Association. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—J. B. Devins was installed as pastor of Hope Chapel, 
ee Street, near Avenue D, this city, on Decem- 

r 6. 

—E.C. Armstrong has become pastor of the church at 
Danville, Pa. 

—J. L. Russell has received a call from the First Church 
of Los Angeles, Cal. 

—W.N. Page, of Leavenworth, Kan., has received a call 
from the First Church of Kansas City, Mo. 

—L. L. Lorimer, of Cambridge City, Ind., died suddenly 
on November 21 from heart disease. 

—D. M. Hazlett has received a call to Upper Alton, Ill. 

—J. B. Worrall, of Galesburg, Ill., has received a eal] 
from the First Westminster Church of Keokuk, lowa. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J.F. Bartlett has received a call to the Covenant Baptist 
Church of Englewood, II. 

—5S. N. Whiteson, a Baptist minister of Raleigh, N. C., 
dropped dead of heart disease at Midway, Pa., on em- 
ber 3. By a strange coincidence he preached the day before 
on the topic ** Sudden Death.”’ 

—John S. Miller has accepted his call to become rector of 
the House of Prayer, Newark, N. J. 

—Walter H. Larom has become assistant minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church (Protestant Episcopal), Harlem, N. Y. 

—Charles W. [vie has resigned the charge of St. Philip’s 
(Protestant Episcopal/, Easthampton, 

—W. J. Hogan has been installed as pastor of the Third 
Unitarian Church, West Dedham, Mass. 

—George F. Pratt, until recently the rector of the Epis- 
copal church at Clinton, Mass., has become a Unitarian. 


|} —George H. Bailey, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., has accepted a 
call to assistant rector of St. Paul’s Chureh of Bur- 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


ADDITIONAL HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


We received several important holiday publica- 
tions too late for notice last week. Among them is 
one which, although singularly appropriate for 
the season, will also form a permanent addition to 
a most delightful department of literature. Read- 
ers of the “Illustrated English Magazine” have 
read with delight during the past year a series 
of articles, illustrated with peculiar felicity, on 
Coaching Days and Coaching Ways, by W. 
Outram Tristram. These articles have been re- 
set in larger type and issued as a handsome 
octavo by Macmillan & Co. (New York). The 
days of English coaching were also the days of 
the good old-fashioned English Christmas; they 
were the days of the * Sketch Book ” and “ Brace- 
bridge Hall ;” days of great family parties, noble 
good cheer on the table, genuine old-time jollity ; so 
that while this volume does not bear directly on the 
Christmas season, it is singularly harmonious with 
its sentiment and associations. English coaching 
is fast becoming a tradition, and, since English 
writers have not been slow to seize its picturesque 
aspects and to preserve them in countless stories, 
histories, and other works, it is fortunate that a 
sympathetic writer has made a careful study of the 
whole subject, and, while it was yet time, has pre- 
pared an adequate account of the antique system. 
Such a work could hardly fail to be entertaining ; 
so picturesque was it in many of its aspects, so de- 
lightfully suggestive of the old-time life, so redolent 
of the old-time flavor, so harmonious with the old- 
time manners and dress. ‘The writer of this vol- 
ume has written with a sympathetic pen and told his 
story with the strong infusion of personality which 
the subject demanded. Manor-houses and churches, 
' inns and courts, roads and parks, gates and bridges, 
the stable and the kitchen, ostler, coach and _pas- 
senger, are delightfully reproduced in these pages ; 
and the old-fashioned life, so alluring to the lovers 
of English fiction, is brought back again, with all its 
formality and its charm. It was the good fortune 
of the writer to have the co-operation of two such 
illustrators as Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomson, 
who have done for the eye quite as much as the 
text has done for the mind. Delicious bits of scen- 
ery; glimpses of old homes, old streets, and old 
towns: bits of interiors; scenes from the roads; 
all the movement and stir and fashion and accident 
of coach life, are effectively introduced to give point 
and charm to the text. It is difficult for one who 
has an eye for picturesque England to speak mod- 
erately of such a volume as this. The book is 
beautifully printed, and must be a joy and resource 
to all who are fortunate enough to possess it. ($8.) 
Two of the handsomest quartos of the season 
come from the press of Frederick A. Stokes & 
Brother (New York). ‘The volume devoted to 
Madonnas by Old Masters will probably receive 
the widest popular attention and excite the greatest 
popular interest. It contains reproductions of ten 
of the most famous Madonnas by Raphael, Cor- 
reggio, Murillo, Holbein, and Guido Reni, by the 
photogravure process. Mr. Ripley Hitchcock sup- 
plies an interesting introduction and an account of 
each painting. The history of the Madonna in art, 
he says in his introduction, is the history of Chris- 
tian painting and sculpture for more than a thou- 
sand years. This volume is, therefore, something 
more than a consensus of the greatest works of 
religious art; it affords a striking illustgation of the 
development of art under the hands of the greatest 
masters. Among the works reproduced are the 
famous “Sistine Madonna,” the “ Madonna of the 
Diadem,” the “ Madonna del Granduca,” and the 
“Madonna della Sedia,” by Raphael; the “ Holy 
Family ” and the “‘ Immaculate Conception,” by Mu- 
rillo ; Holbein’s * Burgomaster Meyer Madonna ;” 
Reni’s famous “ Mater Doloroso,”’ and Correggio’s 
“Madonna della Scala.” There cital of these great 
titles gives a sufficient indication of the range and 
character of this volume. It was a happy thought 
on the part of the publishers to bring together the 
most famous representations of the Madonna, ac- 
companied by an intelligent and sympathetic text. 
They have succeeded not only in making a beauti- 
ful book, but in giving the book unity and dignity 
of character ($10). 

The extraordinary interest in etching which has 
developed in late years in this country is evidenced 
by the frequent publication of expensive quartos 
devoted to the work of the etcher. That there is 
a demand for such books furnishes good ground for 


the impression that the art education of the country 
is steadily widening, and that higher and more in- 
telligent standards are supplanting the crudity and 
comparative ignorance of former times. Among 
the most important of recent volumes of etchings 
is the elegant quarto published by Frederick A. 
Stokes & Brother (New York) under the title of 
Important New Etchings by American Artists. 
Seven examples of American work are presented 
from the hands of as many well-known etchers, the 
text being furnished, as in the foregoing volume, 
by Mr. Ripley Hitchcock. Mr. C. A. Platt con- 
tributes an interesting glimpse of the East River 
from Brooklyn; Mr. St. John Harper, an ideal 
head of Lucile; Mr. Otto-H. Bacher, a sketch of 
life in Central Park, under the title of “Sailing 
Toy Yachts in Central Park—March;” Mr. J. A. 
Mitchell, whose illustrative work in “Life” has 
received so wide and generous recognition, furnishes 
a very interesting study of “ A Political Marriage,” 
in which medieval pageantry, tender human in- 
terests, and a touch of the satirical are skillfully 
blended ; “Tokens,” by Mr. C. D. Weldon, sup- 
plies the element of romance; “Uncle Remus and 
the Little Boy,” by E. W. Kemble, illustrator of 
several popular stories, is a bit of homely, effective 
work which will be appreciated by all lovers of 
Uncle Remus. This volume is handsomely printed 
and elegantly bound ($10). 

Nims & Knight (Troy, N. Y.) send us a number 
of interesting holiday books. The first place must 
be given to Gems of French Art, a series of pictures 
by well-known modern artists of the French school, 
reproduced in photogravure, with descriptive text. 
The selection is not only fairly representative of 
contemporary work in French art, but is happily 
made with reference to variety of treatment and 
theme. A study of the book shows where the 
strength of the French art of to-day lies. It cer- 
tainly does not lie in the direction of profound 
imaginative work. Albert Maignan’s picture of 
Dante discloses the weakness of this art in the en- 
deavor to deal with great spiritual and imaginative 
themes. On the other hand, Flameng’s “ Fishing- 
boat at Dieppe,” August Allongé’s charming sketch 
of “The Pond,” and Julien Dupré’s “In the 
Meadow,” disclose the delicacy of impression, the 
nice sense of nature, and the reposeful spirit which 
characterize a great deal of such landscape work. 
Even more effective is such a study of social life as 
Brillouin’s sketch Newspaper.” ($3.75.) 

Among other books from the same firm are four 
volumes devoted to pictures by Mr. S. R. Stoddard 
of scenery on Lake George, in the Adirondack 
Mountains, in the Adirondack Lake Region, and 
on the Hudson River respectively. The many 
photogravures printed in dark monotint are exe- 
cuted with delicacy and fidelity, and exhibit 
glimpses of much of the most picturesque scenery of 
America. To all lovers of mountain, lake, and river 
the volumes have a high degree of attractiveness. 
They are bound in tinted “torchon ” boards, with 
illuminated titles ($1.50 each). The Two Voices 
is a collection of poems of sea and mountain, se- 
lected by the Rev. John W. Chadwick from many 
sources. It is illustrated appropriately, and is 
bound in full American seal ($1.75). Barry Corn- 
wall’s King of the Night has been illustrated by 
C. E. Phillips with fifteen full-page drawings. Mis- 
sion Sketches has ten plates from sketches of the 
old Santa Barbara Mission drawn by Mrs. K. S. 
Torrey ($1). By Lawn and Lea contains poems 
from Tennyson, Wordsworth, and other poets: of 
fame, with colored and monotint plates from water- 
color sketches, by Alice M. Baumgras ($2). The 
same firm sends us a George Eliot Calendar, a 
Schiller Calendar, and a “ Sunshine ” Calendar, the 
last named being the prettiest and soberest in col- 
oring. 

An Autumn Pastoral : The Death of the Flowers, 
by William Cullen Bryant, bearing the imprint of 
the same publishers, interprets with considerable 
success one of the most popular American poems 
from drawings by C. E. Phillips. Fifteen illustra- 
tions of photogravure have been selected to accom- 
pany the lines of verse. The illustrations are 
effectively printed, and show a clever use of flowers 
and leaves in the adornment of a page. ($5.) 

Tennyson’s Song of the Brook (same publishers) 
supplies the text for fifteen illustrations by the same 
process from drawings of William J. Mozart. The 
volume is atasteful piece of book-making, but the 
illustrative work, while more ambitious than that of 
Mr. Phillips, is less successful. ($3.) 

No holiday season would be complete for a host 
of young readers without a volume from the hand 
of Mrs. Molesworth. Her contribution to the 


Christmas literature this year is a dainty volume 
illustrated by Walter Crane, and entitled A Christ- 
mas Posy. Instead of telling a single long story, 
as her custom has been, Mrs. Molesworth favors 
her young readers this year with eight short stories, 
all in her refined, sympathetic, and agreeable style. 
It is one of the peculiarities of Mrs. Molesworth’s 
stories that older readers can no more escape their 
charm than younger ones. (New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.25.) 

The fifth series of The Good Things of Life 
comes to us from F. A. Stokes & Brother, of this 
city, and, like its predecessors, is overflowing with 
the sparkle of wit and easy social satire. ‘ Life” 
has been peculiarly happy in an editorship which 
has kept it continuously amusing, yet never cheap 
or coarse. These cartoons catch in their drawing 
the tone and dress of New York society, and punct- 
ure some of its follies with a keen but not brutal 
irony. ($2.50.) 

Among the popular anthologies none is so com- 
prehensive, so felicitous in selection, and so care- 
fully and conveniently arranged as William Cullen 
Brydnt’s Library of Poetry and Song. In its pres- 
ent form this standard work contains over 2,000 
poems from 700 authors, a valuable series of “ Fa- 
mous and Apt Quotations,” Mr. Bryant’s “ Essay 
on Poetry,” a critical biography of Bryant by James 
Grant Wilson, a portrait of Bryant, many. illustra- 
tions, complete indexes, etc., etc. We have just 
received from the publishers, Messrs. Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert, of this city, a copy of the revised 
and enlarged “ Memorial” edition, which will occupy 
a place of honor among our most useful and valued 
reference books. 

Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks, whose success in prepar- 
ing excellent books for boys’ reading has already 
been amply proven, this year tells in a most inter- 
esting manner The Story of The American Sailor. 
The peaceful achievements of the merchant vessel 
as well as heroic deeds of the “ blue jacket ” are 
included inthe tale. The exploits of early navi- 
gators, the sea struggles of colonial times, the naval 
battles of the Revolution and of our succeeding wars, 
the fights with Algerian pirates, the stories of 
smugglers and buccaneers, whaling adventures, and 


‘much other sea flotsam and jetsam—all these 


matters are combined into a picturesque and graphic 
narrative capitally told and profusely illustrated. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $2.50.) 

The bound volume of Our Youth, of which Dr. 
J. L. Hurlbut is the editor, shows a distinct advance 
in literary and artistic qualities over its preceding 
volumes, and is entitled to a place of credit among 
the juvenile publications of the yea® (New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. $1.50.) 

The poems of the late Frances Ridley Havergal 
have attained and will continue to hold a high place 
among devotional and religious verse. A selection 
from them is published under the title Threefold 
Praise, by A. C. Armstrong & Son, of this city. 
The poems stand each in a border of flowers, birds, 
or other fanciful sketching, printed in many colors. 
The whole makes a suitable holiday present. - 

Christmas Carilions is the title of a volume of 
collected poems by Annie Chambers-Ketchum. 
Christmas ballads, poems of a religious sentiment, 
and slight pieces, occasional and fanciful, make up 
a creditable volume. Some of these poems have 
appeared in “Harper’s Monthly,” and there are 
several illustrations taken from that magazine. The 
author has decided skill in handling a variety of 
meters, her fancy is pretty and delicate, and the 
poems are free from any touch of pretentiousness 
or exaggerated sentiment. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 

_A dainty book without and within is the Birds’ 
Christmas Carol, by Kate Douglass Wiggin (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Those who sup- 
pose that the “ Birds’ Christmas Carol” was of 
a purely vocal kind will find themselves greatly 
mistaken. The author of this little story has con- 
ceived something entirely original, and has told it 
in a very fresh and entertaining fashion, and the 
vein of pathds*which runs through the narrative 
only brings out more strongly the lovely Christmas 
sentiment which pervades it. In printing, illustra- 
tion, and binding, as well as in substance, this little 
volume will take place with the best of the season. 

The work of L. Prang & Co. (Boston) shows a 
steady advance both in artistic spirit and refine- 
ment and delicacy of execution. Two books which 
they issue this year among their holiday publica- 
tions show very effective use of color printing, as. 
well as excellent taste in the matter of illustration. 
Their most ambitious publication this year is the 
Baby's Lullaby Book ; a collection of Mother Songs 
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from the pen of Charles Stuart Pratt. *‘There are 
fourteen of these introductory and a 
valedictory, and a song for each month in the year ; 
and the endeavor has been made to interpret to the 
oungest life seasonable thoughts, sights, and sounds. 
h poem is set to music by G. W. Chadwick and 
accompanied by a full-page illustration, printed in 
colors by W. L. Taylor. The whole is bound in a 
_ padded cover of sateen of delicate shades, on which 
an appropriate design is stamped. The sentiment 
of this book no less than the real beauty of the 
artistic work which interprets the thought will prob- 
ably make it one of the most popular of the year. 
($7.50.) | 
From the same press comes another volume less 
ambitious, but extremely attractive. Under the 
title of The Home of Shakespeare a series of 
apt quotations from the great dramatist is tastefully 
printed, each quotation being accompanied by a full- 
illustration from water-color sketches taken 
on the spot by Mr. Louis K. Harlow. Among the 
scenes selected for illustration are Shakespeare’s 
home, the grammar school, the west gate, Guy’s 
mill, the old church, the avenue, and the tomb, all 
places of interest in the beautiful country forever 
associated with his fame. The illustrations are 
necessarily sketchy, but good in tone and well printed. 
($3. 
The Christmas cards and other seasonable novel- 
ties which bear the imprint of the same publishers 
show a decided advance over those of recent years. 
We commend especially the choice of subjects, 
which, so far as we can judge from the jak we 
have seen, are much more in harmony with the 
Christmas season than in some previous years. The 
cards represent a great number of designs, many of 
them of real beauty. 


A History of Scotland, Chiefly in its Ecclesiastical As- 
By M. G. J. Kinloch. (New York : T. Whitta- 

ker. 2 vols.) In these volumes the authoress treads 
in the same path followed by Sir WalterScott in “ The 
Tales of a Grandfather.” But since the days of Scott 
the discoveries of historical scholarship have necessi- 
tated historical readjustments, as exhibited in the 
productions of Tytler, Grub, Cunningham, and others. 
Sir Walter made little use of archzxology, t as 
was his knowledge of the science, and in his Bales the 
ancient authorities seldom speak for themselves. The 
writer of the history under our notice avails herself of 
the latest results of historical criticism, gives promi- 
nence to the early periods of national ulienent 
and fully comprehends the influence of supernatural 
factors in history and of the influence of the Church on 
civil institutions. Her work begins with the introduc- 
tion of Christianity in the fourth century, whose first 
Apostle to the Picts was St. Ninian, and is continued 
down to the death of James the Sixth in the year 1625. 
In the prefatory note a hint is given that a third vol- 
ume may be forthcoming—a consummation much to be 
desired in view of the fact that some of the most im- 
portant ecclesiastical aspects of Scottish history belong 
to the centuries of which no mention is made. We 
judge, then, that this history is accurate, thorough, 
measurably impartial and fair in its treatment of peri- 
ods of theological change and development. We are 
led to this opinion more surely because the author, in 
a trial of candor, does not hesitate to record some un- 
pleasant features in the character of the national hero, 
Sir William Wallace, whose portrait as painted by 
Miss Jane Porter sets forth the estimate in which he 
is held by most of his countrymen. Not that the real 
nobility and disinterestedness of Wallace’s character 
are underrated, only she is willing to admit some of 
his mistakes which narrowly escape the dimensions of 
crime. We must praise the just proportions of inci- 
dent, narrative, description, dry fact, and philosophical 
comment in the movement of these volumes. The 
estimates of the relative value of periods, in the sum- 
mary of the whole, are admirable, and, unless we are 
much at fault, the reader will find expansion and con- 
traction of matter at precisely those points where 
events are of greater or less importance. The discus- 
sion of the Queen wm and John Knox epoch is singu- 
larly felicitous. The brief account of the earliest his- 
torical and ecclesiastical happenings prior to the fourth 
century is also deserving of commendation. This pub- 
lication appears to fill a niche at present unoccupied, 
for the larger histories are too cumbersome for the 
average reader, whose mastery of this more recent 
work may be effected with comparative ease. The art 
of the printer has left little to be desired t phic- 
ally. A good index, with list of authorities quoted, 
a foot-notes, sparingly but intelligently used, mate- 
rially assist one whose interest in the history can only 


be of brief reference. 

No books of a historical character in the lish lan- 
guage are more attractive than those which the 
uame of the late Dean Stanley. The ious and 


winning spirit of the man seems to diffuse itself through 
all that he wrote, and even when dealing with —s 
historical questions this strong and fascinating per- 
sonal element is never missing. Dean Stanley had not 


only a very charming style, of itself a rare and beauti- 
ful i but he - the historical imagination. 
He did not conceive of a distant event or a remote 
character as a mere historical thing or personage. 
Whatever presented itself to him as a fact was in- 
stantly clothed in the hues of life. It is this vivifying 
quality which gives his work such an irresistible charm. 
Among the most delightful of his books are those which 
relate to the great English cathedrals— Westminster 
and Canterbury. His Historical Memorials of Canter- 
bury, like its companion work, brings us into contact 
with some of the miost commanding characters and 
some of the most significant events and picturesque 
episodes in English history. Its character and its 
interest are too well knewn to need further comment 
here. The first American from the eleventh London 
edition bears the imprint of A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
(New York; $3), and is brought out in a style 
uniform with the “ Memorials of Westminster.” is 
octavo volume, with its spacious margins, its beautiful 
type, its elegant binding, and its illustrations, includ- 
ing the etched head of Stanley, is a piece of book- 
making worthy of the highest praise. 


The career of Prince Metternich reads much like a 
romance. We can understand how the world has 
moved in the last half-century the moment we ask our- 
selves the question, “ Could Talleyrand or Metternich 
to-day find place in international polities ?” There can 
be no question of the crafty talent and invincible deter- 
mination of the great statesman who destroyed Napo- 
leon. Colonel é B. Malleson, C.S.1., has written the 
Life a Metternich for the International States- 
men Series, and we say unhesitatingly that he has done 
it well. He expresses himself with military brevity 
and conciseness, and, with the impartiality of a histo- 
rian, he separates the wheat from the chaff in the char- 
acter of the great schemer of absolutism. ‘“ The Napo- 
leonic Legend survived the death of Napoleon and bore 
fruits in our own time. It may bear them yet again. 
The system of Metternich died with Metternich. No 
power can ever recall it from the tomb.” (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Bryan Mauriee, by Walter Mitchell (New York : T. 
Whittaker), is an old book recently republished. The 
oceasion of its republication, after the lapse of twenty 
years, is the appearance and widespread interest in 
religious problems aroused by “ Robert Elsmere.” To 
that striking book this is a foil. In some respects it is 
inferior, in others stronger. KReally there cannot 
justly be instituted a comparison. ile this book 

ks the literary charm of Mrs. Ward’s novel, it is ina 
degree more artistic, because the hero’s character is 
more logically and truthfully developed. There is 
just a little room here and there for weariness over the- 
ological discussions, but, upon the whole, the earnest- 
ness which pervades the work makes the reader indul- 
gent. As Robert Elsmere proceeded from orthodoxy 
and definite doctrine to “ vasty vagueness,” so Bryan 
Maurice recedes from “liberal Christianity” to the 
safe territory of the historic faith. 


Mr. Higginson is one of the foremost of our pro- 
fessional literary men, and one who has done excelent 
service to American letters, not only by the quality of 
his own work, but by the standards ef the literature 
which he has coastantly held before young writers and 
readers. The volume of “ Atlantic pee ” has prob- 
ably been as widely read -by young men as any other 
work of its kind, and has exerci an admirable edu- 
cative influence in the cultivation of literary tastes and 
style. The latest volume from Colonel Higginson’s 
hands bears the interesting title of Travelers and Out- 
laws: Episodes in American History (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard), and is made up of a series of very attractive 
characterizatiens of men whose lives have been lived 
largely outside the domain of orderly society. The 
fact that several of these chapters have already ap- 
peared in the magazines does not detract from their 
value now that they are issued in book form. 


The two substantial and handsome volumes which 
contain the twelve issues of Scribner’s Magazine for the 
past year constitute an integral part of current Ameri- 
can literature. A steady, constant advance has been 
made in the attractiveness and solid value of the liter- 
ary matter and in the beauty of the illustration. We 
have commented on the important features of the 
zine from month to month, and need not recapitulate 
them here. The “ Railway Series,” the rs on 
“The Man at Arms,” the “End Papers” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, the stories by Stimson, Bunner, Ste- 
venson, and many others, are but a few among many 
that will readily recur tothe mind. This ine is 
holding with an assured .grasp the position in the front 
rank of American periodicals which it seized at the 
very outset of its career. 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother (New York) have 
put into a very attractive edition 7'he Songs of Beranger, 
translated in the original meters by C. L. Betts. The 
value of the little volume is increased by a brief 
memoir and an etched portrait of the poet. Beranger 


holds an undisputed place as one of the foremost of 
modern song writers, and this convenient edition ought 
largely to increase his popularity in this country. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—About £5,000 is said to have been subscribed for 
the Matthew Arnold Memorial Fund. 

—The third number of “ The Home-Maker,” edited 
by Marion Harland, contains papers by Olive Thorne 
Miller, Luey C. Lillie, Octave Thanet, Kate Upson 
Clark, Margaret E. Sangster, Marion Harland, and 
ethers. Both in its literary contents and in its illustra- 
tion and other externals this magazine has already 
taken the first place among periodicals of its class. 

—An article has been sent us, clip from the 
Macon (Ga.) “ Telegraph,” in which Mr. H.S. Edwards 
accuses Dr. William Mathews, whose recent book on 
“ Wit and Humor” was favorably noticed in these col- 
umns, of plagiarism from articles on the same subject 
by Mr. Walter B. Hill, printed years ago in the “ South- 
ern Review.” Paraliel columns show identity of ex- 
pression in several passages. 

—Vol. Il. of Professor C. F. Richardson’s “ Amer- 
ican Literature” (1607-1885) is just issued by the 
Putnams. It deals with Ameriean poetry and the 
novelists, and has among others separate chapters on 
Longfellow, Poe, Emerson as Poet ; the Poets of Free- 
dom and Culture, as Whittier, Lowell, Holmes ; Cooper, 
Hawthorne, “ The Dawn of Imagination,” and “ Tones 
and Tendencies of American Verse.” 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are about to issue a work 

on “ Profit-Sharing Between Employee and Employ- 
er,” by the Rev. N. P. Gilman, of West Newton, Mass. 
The book is designed to be a comprehensive yet popu- 
lar history of the attempts, full of promise, to solve 
some of our labor difficulties, through the establish- 
ment of a community of interests between master and 
men. 
—The Christmas number of the “ Book-Buyer ” con- 
tains readable talks about important holiday books and 
about holiday literature generally by Donald G. Mit- 
chell, Sarah Orne Jewett, Octave Thanet, George Par 
sons Lathrop, Ripley Hitchcock, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
and others. A most characteristic and enjoyable poem 
by J. Whitcomb Riley is one of the features of the 
number. There are scores of pictures printed in differ-. 
ent tints. This is the largest and best issue the “ Book- 
Buyer ” has ever printed. 

—This is what Mr. Hall Caine thinks of current 
fiction : “The reading world just at present would 
appear to be suffering from a dreadful bout of literary 
What heavy dishes produced the nausea 
for solid food I do not know, but the world will now 
look at nothing but literary confectionery. We hear of 
the fall of fiction from an excess of sensationalism, but 
this very sensationalism itself is a sign of the popular 
clamor for light food in fiction. Well, even in this 
regard the whirligig of time will bring in its revenges, 
for there is no biliousness known to man so galling as 
that which comes of a surfeit of puff pastry.” 

—The “ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” barring a 
slight deafness, is as well preserved as most men ten 
years his junior. I have sometimes thought that deaf- 
ness was not an altogether undesirable acquisition for 
a man like Dr. Holmes, who is pestered with all sorts 
of talk, and as he is not reduced to the necessity of 
using an ear trumpet, he can the more easily “turn a 
deaf ear” to unwelcume visitors. It is not what people 
say to such a man, but what he says to them, which 
measures the extent of his usefulness, and as long as 
his tongue and pen flash forth wise thoughts and brill- 
iant fancies, the fact that he cannot hear so easily as 
formerly the voice of admiration and compliment is 
not so serious a drawback as it appears at first.—[ Bos- 
ton Post. 

—The holiday numbers of the great English and 
French illustrated weeklies are sure to give sincere joy 
to all young people who love bright colors. From the 
International News Company of this city we receive 
specimen copies of the English edition of the “ Paris 
Illustré ” and the “ Figaro Illustré ” (75 cents and $1). 
The latter contains colored plates from paintings by 
Détaille, Henner, Kaemmerer, Delort, and others, and 
stories by several French authors of note. It is a 
remarkably fine issue of this periodical, and the same 
may be said, though not in so strong a degree, of the 
“ Paris Illustré.” The Christmas numbers of the Eng- 
lish “ Graphic,” “ News,” and “ Chatterbox ” come from 
the same publishers, and abound in colored pictures and 
holiday stories. The “Graphic” sends out this year 
two large colored plates—“ Sweet Ann Page,” from 
Leslie’s painting, and “ Juliette,” from the painting by 
P. H. Calveron. 

—* He rose,” says Mr. Ruskin, in the latest number 
of his autobiography, telling of a boat ride from Veva 
to Geneva—“ he rose with the sweetest, quiet smile 1 
ever saw on any face (unless, perhaps, a nun’s, when 
she has some grave kindness to do), crossed to our side 
of the cabin, and, addressing himself to my father, 
said, with a true aanoendlias-al great gladness, and of 
frank trust that his joy would be understood, that he 
knew who we were, was most thankful to have met us, _ 
and that he prayed permission to introduce his mother 
and sisterstous. The bright eyes, the melodious voice, 
the perfect manner, the simple but acutely flattering 
words, won my father in an instant. The New Eng- 
lander sat down beside us, his mother and sisters seem- 
ing at once also to change the steamer’s cabin into a 
reception-room in their own home. The rest of the 
time, till we reached Geneva, passed too quickly ; we 
—— to meet in a day or two again at St. Martin’s. 
And thus I became possessed of my second friend, after 
Dr. John Brown, and of my first real tutor, Charles 
Eliot Norton.” 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


HIGH LICENSE IMPRACTICABLE. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Republican party is fast turning toward 
high license.. Its principal papers and speakers 
advocate it. Yet the decisive defeat of Warner 
Miller on that issue, and the enormous increase of 


the prohibition vote ~in the high license States, 


show that high license is the sure road to party 
ruin. Mr. Miller convinced the liquor men that he 
was unfriendly to their trade. He failed utterly to 
convince the Prohibitionists that high license was 
a step toward prohibition. However much they 
esteemed him, at the best they deemed him to be 
taking the worst course from good motives, and 
Mr. Hill, with his vetoes, to be taking the best 
course from bad motives. There never was a more 
helpless task than to try to convince a Prohibitionist 
that what he wants is high license. But seriously 
threaten a State with prohibition, and the liquor 
traffic takes approvingly to high license. It is the 
one only effectual bar to prohibition. It is not high 
license really that liquor men object to. It does 
not interfere with their sales or profits. It is the 
prohibition features that are apt to be tacked on to 
such laws that arouse their opposition. 

The Prohibitionists hold the balance of power in 
every close State, in some of them many times over, 
and are growing rapidly in numbers and enthusiasm. 
License, high or low, is to them as a red flag to a 
bull. It is the one particular thing they will not 
have at all. Yet that isthe very best the Republican 
party can offer. How, then, can it get the votes it 
will so much need in the near future? Can it get 
them by outbidding the Democrats for the liquor 
vote? In the Northern States that hardly seems 
possible. Then is there a crash impending’ Maine, 
Iowa, and Kansas are proving that, so far as tried, 
prohibition is the most effectual antagonist to the 
saloon. Should the Prohibitionists double their vote 
in the next four years—and 260,000 men have a 
fixed determination to do that and better—a 
stampede for prohibition is the thing most probable. 
When this nation squarely confronts the issue, can 
any one doubt the result ? R. C. E. 

N IAGARA Fa tts, N. Y. 

[Our correspondent has put very strongly the impos- 
sibility of uniting the temperance forces in a campaign 
for high license. The recent elections have certainly 
proven this. But they have also proven (e. g. Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, and West Virginia) that tens of 
thousands of people who will vote for local option will 
not vote for State prohibition, and that hundreds of 
thousands of people who will vote for State prohibition 
will not vote for National prohibition. To the minds of 
two-thirds of the temperance voters National prohibition 
would mean free whisky in every community where a 
majority of the voters wére opposed to it. There is 
far less hope of uniting the temperance forces in favor 
of such a measure than in favor of high license. The 
only great measure upon which they can be united is 
local option. Week before last we reported Seth Low’s 
speech in its favor. This week we report a local option 
convention in which General Fisk took a prominent part. 
Local option does not intrench the saloon. It suppresses 
wherever suppression can be enforced. It is im har- 


' mony with the cardinal principle of American democ- 


cracy—that of local self-government. It is in harmony 
with the practical temper of the American people, since 
its results are immediate. The duty of the hour is that 
temperance people in every State unite in securing for 
each county and each muncipality the right to decide 
whether or not it shall any longer tolerate the saloon. 
—Enps. C. U.] 


TEMPERANCE AND BALLOT REFORM 
CLIPPINGS. 

—There will be fourteen liquor dealers in the new 
Common Council of Detroit, Mich., and the “ Tribune ” 
of that city suggests this as the form for the President 
to use in opening the meetings : “ The Saloon-Keepers’ 
Association will please come to order. Clerk, the 
roll.” 

—By the official list published in the Buffalo “Com- 
mercial Advertiser” (Rep.) it appeared that forty-four 
of the seventy-seven Republican ward caucuses in the 
city of Buffalo were held in saloons. | 

—The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst in his Thanksgiving ser- 
mon, aftera brief eulogy of General Harrison, said that 
the trouble was that “he is not the administration.” 
«“ The administration is made up of the President and 
those who have put their hands into their pockets to 
make him President. You say if you were in the 
White House you would shape your own policy and 
select your own subordinates. Well, you could not. A 
man has to serve his maker. A President has to serve 
his makers. If Gabriel were elected to the Presidency, 
and anywhere from.one to ten millions had been spent 
in electing him, the first thing he would have to do 
would be to reimburse the rs. I do not mean in 
money, but in some position that will bring them the 


money.” 


—The “§S ” in an article advocating the 
Australian ballot system, gives the following as a speci- 
men of the ballots handed to the voters : 


For Mayor. Vote For One. - 
Democratic, John Doe. 
Republican, Richard Roe. 
Prohibition, David Smith. 
Independent, Samuel Jones. 
mm" For Coroners. | Vote For Two. 
Democratic, Alanson Jacobs. 
Harvey Sylvester. 
. Republican, Martin Rawson. 
Wyman Simpson. 
Prohibition, Valentine Remsen. 
Victor Sampson. 
Independent, Erastus Myers. 
‘Samuel Bixby. 


—The Voice says that at the Monmouth County (New 
Jersey) Local Option Convention last week, there were 
forty-seven delegates, of whom twenty-three were 
Prohibitionists, eight Democrats, three Republicans, and 
thirteen W.C.T.U. women. One of the Prohibitionists 
was General Fisk. 

—The editor of this column is informed that he was 
mistaken in referring to Dr. Deems as a Methodist and 
a former Democrat. He formerly lived in the South, 
but was not a Democrat. He has now no connection 
with the Methodist Church. 


MUSIC. 


By Epwarp IREN2vus STEVENSON. 


AST week’s record presents three incidents of 
noteworthy interest: the last but one of Mr. 
Moriz Rosenthal’s pianoforte concerts (Tuesday) ; 
the bringing forward of Meyerbeer’s “ L’Africaine”’ 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House (Friday); and a 


swig choice concert of the Philharmonic 


ociety, its second this winter (Saturday). It is 
characteristic of the player and of the popular curi- 
osity sO many .persons express to see and hear 
him do everything he can, that an evening recital, 
without orchestra, should attract so large an audi- 
ence to Steinway Hall. A particular number of 
the programme, doubtless, was a special magnet—to 
wit,a set of Variations by Johannes Brahms, which 
the composer wrote expressly as a study and a 
sheer wonder in the way of difficulty, a display 
piece to show off the apparently superhuman skill 
of any pianist who assumes to perform it as it is 
meant to be performed. The audience fairly held 
its breath as Mr. Rosenthal went through the pres- 
to and prestissimo passages, that abound in octaves 
and sixths, with the ease of so much child’s play, 
and the tremendous and long fortissimo treatment 
of the theme toward the close of the piece, where 
he seemed to have four hands, that leaped from 
register to register of the instrument with the en- 
durance and certainty of some exquisitely precise 
and sensitive machine, to which a mistake or fa- 
tigue is impossible. Nothing that he played at this 
concert eclipsed the sensation he created in these 
Variations, and it was easy to see why his perform- 
ance on them has been such a subject of amazement 
abroad. Mr. Rosenthal begins his inland tournée 
this week. 3 

At this day certainly one should go to hear 
Meyerbeer’s works in a rational mood, and with 
his faculties perfectly awake to deficiencies obvious 
enough to the musical intelligence of this genera- 
tion. But, given a company of competent singers, 
a director whose insight into the seore before him 
penetrates below the surface, and with the spectac- 
ular setting generously furnished that they exact, 
calm judgment is apt to be a good deal bewrayed 
by the sensuous beauty of the music and the bewil- 
dering picturesqueness of those strong stage pict- 
designed. ‘ L’Africaine,” though in 
form and spirit an opera of twenty years earlier, it 
will be recalled, is a comparatively modern work, 
and not given the public till 1867 (after Meyer- 
beer’s death), with Pauline Lucca in the title rdle 
of Selika. He wrote and re-wrote, and added and 
erased, in the score from 1838 to 1863. It has 
been well called “the most musical” of his grand 
operas. That a German company should do such 
justice to this quality is rarely to be expected ; but 
the best singers Mr. Stanton presented in the 
cast last week achieved distinct lyrie as well as 
dramatic success, two of them to a surprising 


degree. Mrs. Fanny Moran Olden brought to 
the part of Selika a beauty as well as a plenitude 
of voice, and a degree of finished vocal art that 
makes us more than ever convinced of the position 
she can achieve here before the season at the Met- 
ropolitan ends. Mr. Perotti’s strong tenor and 
energetic style enabled him to appear to excellent 
advantage as Vasco di Gama. Fine dramatic or 
vocal work also came from Miss Traubmann, Mr. 
Robinson, and Mr, Fischer. The scenery and stage 
‘pageantry was superb. In the second act the cur- 
tain rose upon a great two-masted Portuguese gal- 
leon, its decks and poop rising up some thirty 
feet, covered with seamen, and with a calm 
blue sea about it, upon which the sun presently 
rose in a ruddy glow. The third act offered an 
effectively arranged tropical landscape ‘garden, 
with its temples and monuments; and (the in 
dulgence of the savant being tacitly asked) all 
the resources of the Opera-House in respect to 
“ Aida,” “ Cortez,” and “The Queen of Sheba” 
contributed to the costumes of Selika’s subjects and 
the brilliant ballet. The huge mancanilla tree, in 
the last scene, was a fascinating arboreal marvel, 
with its fatal pink blossoms dropping, one by one, 
as Selika sang her pathetic farewell to Vasco’s ship. 
The audience was enormous; there was outburst 
after outburst of applause ; and the smoothness and 
symmetry of the representation will insure the 
success of Meyerbeer’s work in the repertory. It 
will be repeated twice this week; we infer hardly 
more than that at present, if the plans for the winter 
in the way of giving as large a number of operas as 
is announced (twenty) can be carried out. 

At the Philharmonic Concert the leading num- 
bers were an important scene from Ernest Reyer’s 
heroic opera, “Sigurd the Volsung,”’ in which 
Briinhilde is awakened from her enchanted slum- 
ber by her deliverer. Reyer’s music is not pitched 
at as lofty a height as Wagner’s in the illustration 
of practically the same situation and characters ; 
but it is noble and affecting in spirit, and magnifi- 
cently orchestrated. It is to be hoped the Metro- 
politan will not be backward in including “ Sigurd ” 
in its repertory—undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant and advanced works of its class in con- 
temporary European music. Mme. Fursch-Madi, 
though suffering from a severe cold, sang with 
splendid effect in the excerpt. Mr. Richard Arnold, 
violinist, was another soloist ; and a very impress- 
ive performance of Rubenstein’s “Ocean” sym- 
phony finished the concert on the same lofty plane 
of its outsetting. 

I understand that the Philharmonic Society of 
Brooklyn has issued a species of circular (I have 
not seen a copy) in which there is more or less of a 
direct appeal made to the local public of that place 
to support what was until lately a very flourishing 
and valuable institution—Brooklyn’s only important 
one of the sort. I aE tam also that the very 
serious decrease in the number of subscribers to the 
Society’s concerts, and the marked decline in the 
premiums paid on subscription-tickets (which has 
been growing worse and worse since some four or 
five years ago), this year reached an alarming 
level, and that special exertions are being made to 
stimulate favor toward an organization that so 
short a time ago seemed on the high tide of suc- 
cess and eclat. The directors of the Society and 
Mr. Theodore Thomas have themselves to thank for 
any untoward state of things. For several seasons 
the dissatisfaction with the Society’s programmes, 
its soloists, the introduction of an inefficient chorus, 
and like mistakes, have been persisted in, in defi- 
ance of all criticism. It is not surprising that the 
Brooklyn musical people forsake their own Society 
and prefer the New York Philharmonic’s and the 
scores of other concerts on this side the Bridge, so 
much more pleasurably and intelligently arranged. 
Nothing will save the Brooklyn Philharmonic, or 
make it deserving of the patronage of such a city, 
except a radical change of its narrow policy toward 
art, and especially the infusion of greater freshness 
and vigor and novelty, under the proper conditions, 
into its programmes, and the appearing of only the 
foremost: and newest and most attractive soloists 
obtainable. 


—The twenty-first year of the Hampton School 
opened October 1, 1888, with an encoura ing outlook. 

e enrollment November 15 is 610, of whom 468 are 
— and 142 Indians, besides eight Indian children 
under six years of age. With the “ Whittier ” (Pri- 
mary) Department of 300, there are 900 pupils on the 
school grounds. All but 12 are boarders from abroad, 
representing 13 States and Territories, also China, Af- 
‘rica, the Hawaiian Islands, and Cuba. The average age 
is 17 years ; a little less than one-half are young women. 
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Littell’s Livi 
Ittell’s Living Age. 
—_—o_ N 1889 THE LIVING 
AGE enters upon its forty- 
sixth year. Approved in the 
outset by Judge Story. Chancel- 
lor Kent, Vresident Adama 
historians Sparks, Prescott, 
Tieknor, Bancroft, and many 
others, it has met with constant 
commendation and success, 
A WEEKLY MAGA- 
ZINE, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


' double-colnmn octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly; and presents, witha com- 
bined freshness and completeness now abl 
tempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 
of Travel and Discovery, Pcetry, Scientific, Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical 
Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 

The ablest and most cultivated intel- 
lects,in every departwentof Literature, Science, 
Politics, and Art, find expression in the lerlodical 
Literature of Europe, and especially of Great Britain, 


The Living Age. forming four large volumesa 


year, furnishes, trom the great and generally inacces- 
sible mass of this literature, the only compilation 
that, while within the reach of all, is satisfactory 
in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces 
whatever is of inmediate interest, or of solid, perma- 
nent valne. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one 
who wishes to keep pace with the events or Intellectual 

ress of the time, or to enltivate in himself or his 
Family general intelligence and literary taste, 


Opinions. 

‘No man who understands the worth and value of 
this sterling publication would think of doing without 
it. . Nowhere else can be found snch a comprehensive 
and perfect view ofthe best literature and thought 
of our times.""— Christian ai Work, New Yor 

“It isa living picture of the age on its literary side. 
It was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its 
wide patronage.”"—Zion's Jierald, Boston 

*It is one of those few publications, weekly or 
monthly, which seem indispensable. e only 
possible objection that conld be urged to it Is the i 
mense amount of reading it gives. . There Aes, 
noteworthy in science, art, literatnre, biography, 

hilosophy. or religion, that cannot be ‘found in it. . 
Sach . publication exhausts our superlatives. ”_ The 
Churchman, New York. 

“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thonght,the best fiction, and the _ try of the 
day. . It stands unrivalled.” resby(erian, 
Philadelphia. 

“it maintains its leading position ir ,*pite of the 
a of aspirants for public favor.”—New- York 


Obsere 

a By the eareful and jndicious work put Into the 
editing of Tue Livinc AGe, it is made possible for 
the busy man to know something of whatis going on 
with ever increasing activity in the work: of letiers. 
Withont snch helphe is lost."'—Zpiscopal Recorder, 
Philadelphia. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, historv 

try, travels, whatever men are interested in, ali 
are found here.”— The Wa/chman, Boston. 

“In it we find the best productions of the bert 
writers upon all subjects y to our hand.” — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

“The readers miss very is in 
the al domain.” — Bos Journa 

r be truthfully cordiaily said that it 
never 0 offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New-York 
ribun 

“Itis “edited with great skill and care, and its 
weekly appearance gives it certain advantages over 
its monthly rivals.”— Albany Argus. 

furnishes,a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“For the amount of readin ng-matter contained the 
subscription is extremely low.''—Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all 
that is worth knowing in the realm of current 
literature.”"— Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

* It is indispensable to all who would keep abreast 
of our manifold progress. Itis absolutely withouta 
rival.”— Montreal Gazette. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the 
year 1889, remittin Jan. Ist, the numbers 
of 1888 issued receipt of their subscriptions, 
will be sent gratis 


Clab-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


Possessed of Tugs Livinec and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthliea, a subacriber yi 
find himself in command of the whole situation.’ 
Philadel! Evening Bulletin.) 

or $10 ‘tune Livine Ace and any one of the 
American $4 monthlies (or Harper's Weekly, Bazar) 
will be sent for a or, 
THe Livinc Acgand the holas oT 


LITTELL & CO., Bosw® 


The Singer’s Christmas. 


It is Kigh time to commence practicing Christmas 
Mueic. and to plan festivals. DITSON & CO. pub- 
ish a large number of Christmas Carols, Anthems, 
Sung-, Quartets. &c. Please send for lista. 


Beautiful Cantatas for Girls and Boys, 


Good Tidings, or Sailor Boy’s Christmas By 
Rosabel. 2)cts. $2 40adoz 

Babe of Bethlehem. Children’ 8 Voices and Quar- 
tet. Benj. Cutler. 20 cts. $1.80 per doz. 

Jin Bet 8. very pretty. Leo R. 

cts. per 

Christmas Gift. A Santa Claus Story. Kosabel. 
2 cts. $2.40 per doz 

Caught Napping. A nice seustonl Drama. Leo 
R. Lewis. $3 per 

King Winter. A true cold er Cantata. L. O. 

Emerson. 30 cts. $3 per doz. 
of Christmas. T.M. Towne. 


Christmas Songs and Carols. For Foung Ge 
dren. Kate Wiggin. cts. $1.08 per doz. 


Bright and Interesting Christmas Services | A 


Joyful Chimnes (0 73 Ges.) Birth- 
ay of our Lord (8 cts., 72 cts. 5% bel. 
Song of the Christ: Tete, $1. 08 doz. ), Sawyer. 


Cantatas for Choirs, Societies, &e. 


t Eve (35 cts.,'$3.12 doz.). Gade. Christ- 


(40 cts., $3.50 doz. ), Mende slasohn. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


KLACKNER’S 
PORTFOLIOS 


Wirn STANDS m OAK, EBONY, 
ASH, CHERRY, og MAHOGANY. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, AND FOR 
PAMPHLET ON “ PROOFS AND 
PRINTS.” 

PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


KLACKNER’S 


RECENT ETCHINGS: 


The Gate of Venice. 

eep in a Dust By W. L. Laruror. 
The Old, Old Story. 
NIE BROWNSCOMBE. 


Ry Moran. 
FREER. 


By E. Mio. After Jen- 

A Rustic Romance. By C. Mor- 
GAN McILHENyy. 

The eeeen Recipe. By C. R. 


Baying E Mounds. By C. A. Wor- 


Midwint 
winter. . C. Baver. 
After Juuian Rix. 


A prying Moment. By Bens: 
Twickenham Ferry. By H. M. 
After E> PEeRcy 


ENBURG. 
Moran 
Sweet Melodies. By Jas. S. Krxa. 
r F. D. Mitzer. 


On the Wanaque. By W. L. La- 
THROP. After JunIAN Rex. 


and Etch- 


on from thei SS... 


which all im ~~ ty rints are liable—there bei int 

tional al copyright p e ng no interna- 
art stores in any part of the 

for KLAckNer’s American ENGRAVINGS AND Ercutnes. 


C. KLACKNER, 5 E. 17th St., New York. 


w to protect the latter—so when you are visit- 
United States, don’t fail to ask 


An Old-Fashioned Book 


*,* Those who are seeking a gift book 
ble in tone and unconventional in style wi ll find it in 


Sunpry RuyMes THE Days OF OUR 
GRANDMOTHERS, Collected and Illus- 
trated by George Wharton Edwards. 
One vol., folio, unique binding, $4.00. 


** Seventeen of the * Original Poems,’ a famous book 
in its day, have been selected by George Wharton 
Edwards for illustration, and most successfully has 
he accomplished his task, preserving in illustrations, 
tail-pieces, title-page and half-title, that great appro- 
priateness which earned him so much praise in his work 
on Dr. Holmes’s * The Last Leaf’ a year or two ago.”’ 


Of this book Tue INDEPENDENT says : 
“The old-fashioned rhymes lend a delightfully 


‘d dactic flavor to the collection which is presented and 


reflected in the illustrations. Mr. Edwards is particu- 
larly happy in the rich and full accessories surround- | 
ing the main action of his designs, and in the central — 
idea and spirit of his groups and figures, which are 
done in pen and wk, admirably reproduced by the en-— 
graver. The volume is a folio, of thick. ivory finished 
paper, and in style severe and sumptuous.” 


* One vol, folio, unique binding, $4.00. * 
Specimen pages sent on application. 
Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail on etal | 


of price. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 


| 


38 West 23d Street, New York. | 


A SUMPTUOUS GIFT! 


FOR HOLIDAYS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
By Lawn and Lea. 


Poems by Tennyson, Wordsworth, and other well- 
known poets. ith seventeen color and sixteen 
monotint plates from original water-color sketches 
by Alice M. aren. 

1 vol., quarto, lithographed cover tied with che- 
nille, $1.50. 

1 vol., quarto, bound in tinted parchment oom, 
with lit hographed design on side and back, $2.00 


Mission Sketches—Santa Barbara 


Sketches of the old Santa Barbara Mission, where 
are gathered the Franciscan Friars. A series of ten 
ry from sketches by Mrs. K. 8. Torrey, includ- 
a introduction. 
vol., sm uarto, 754x7'> inches, torchon cover, 
illuminated title on $1. ‘de. 


Bits of Nature, 


Ten views of natural scenery from Leng places 


interest. Printed from lates on 
popes ane mounted on boards, siz ry 
olio envelope, tied with ribbon, $1.50. 


The Song of the Brook, By 
Alfred Tennyson, 


A series of fifteen original a beautiful photogra- 
vure illustrations, after drawings by 
Ww J. Mozart. The of the poem is inter- 


woven with the all is with 


the test care he finest 

1 vol.. quarto, to, cloth. gilt edges, plates on guards, 
1 vol., quarto, full flexible seal, gilt edges, $7.50. 


For ante all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of 
for a catal c, descriptive o of fifty new 
or new editions for the holi 


NIMS & KNIGHT, N. Y. 


A GLORIOUS BOOK, 
MR. MURRAY’S 


DAYLIGHT LAND. 


| Octavo, superbly in colors. Paper cove 
Frenc edges, 


Presented to every Reader of this Paper. 


One of the most superb pamphlets that has | 
been issued in recent years comes from the 
Publishing and is entitled 

EALTH PAPERs, b Flower. The | 


amphlet is richly gotten up, being printed in 
oa blue ink. bound in heavy plate paper, 
the covers printed in red and ‘Py e con- 


tents are well worthy the rich setting, con- 
taining as they do a number of choice, practi- 
eal, and thoughtful pers on health, as the 
table of contents indicates : 
e Value of Sleep. 
11 Eating for Health. 
III. Diet and Treatment of Consumption. 
IV. and Colds. 
V. Extracts from Ethical Essays, etc., 
etc., etc 


The publishers’ price for this ——— has 
been fifty cents, but for the next few weeks | 
_ will mail it free to every +~¥ of this 

er who incloses two cents for postage. 
Address Spectator Publishing Co., Boston, 


IBLE & LAND. Rev. James B. CONVERSE, 


$1.00, post-paid. aye TENN. 
Con w ved ideas.”’ 


less Mountains—The Great 


Original. 
the public 


uncut $3.0; 


style, $2.50; 
cloth. full side edges, $4.00. 


Contents: Introduction—The Meeting—A Break- 
fast—A Very Hopeful Man—The Big Nepigon Trout— 
The Man in the Velveteen Jacket—The Capitalist— 


the Mountains— Name- 
lacier—The Hermit of 
| Frazer Caiion—Fish and Fishing in British Columbia 
—Vancouver—Parting at Victoria. 

** It is a most beautiful and notable hook, and in Mr. 
Murray's old vein at its best.”"—New Yoru 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


CUPPLES & HURD, 


95 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


bath amon 


Camp at Rush Lake— Big Game—A Str nge Midnight 
Ride— Banff—Sab 


The best Holiday Gifts which may be sent 
to Young Friends in any part of America 
without risk or expense in sending them. 


The Lothrop Magazines 


Subscription price, per year, postage free, 
wis. AWAKE, 82.40, for the older young 
people. 
THE PANSY,81.00, for boys and girls from 8 to 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 81.00, 


for children from 5 to 10. 
BARTER 50 cts., the only magazine for 


Subscriptions may be sent through your 


Bookseller or direct to D. LOTHROP COM- 
PANY, Boston. 


.—DEVOTED TO THE CARE OF 
oa New York. Sold by Newadealers, 
& copy. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


for 1839 announces as ita attractions 


Three Serial Stories: 


THE TRAGIC MUSE. 


By Hewry James, author of “The Portrait of a 
Lady,” ete. 


THE BEGUM’S DAUGHTER. 


E. L. Byrwwer. author of “ Su 


PASSE ROSE. 


ARTHUR Harpy, author of But Yet 
oman,”’ etc. This began in the September num- 
Son and will continue until April. 


The Atlantic for 1889 


Will contain 
Essays, Literary, Social, Historical, 


By Francis PARKMAN, 
Eviot Norton, 
Joun Fiske, 
Horace E. Scupper, 
Waters Preston, 
REPPLier. 


Poems 


By Joun G. Wurrrier, 
Howmes, 
James Russett Lowe, 
Tuomas Bartey 


Short Stories, Travel Sketches, etc., 


By Cartes Duptery WARNER, 
Saran Jewett, 
Litre Grace WrMAn, 
Octave THANET, 
Marcaret 


THE BEST REPRESENTATIVE 


Of American periodical literature, which ap 
a by its own charms.—{New York 


THE ONE AMERICAN 


Magazine in which a regard for letters is a control- 
ling motive.—{The New York Tribune. 


The Atlantic for 1889. 


TERMS: $4.00 a yeas in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 
4 centsa num With suberb life-size portrait 
of Hawthorne, Longtellow, Bryant, 
Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00; each additional 
portrait, $1.00. JN. A. The January Atlantic wil 
wrote an entirely new steel portrait of the Poe 

ittier. 


The November and December numbers 
of the Atlantic will be sent jree of charge 
ti new aubacribers whose aubascriptions 
fr 1889 are received before December 
20th. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 


an therefore remittances should be made by money- 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
BEFORE THE DAWN. A Story of 

Paris and the Jacquerie. By Grorcr 


Dutac. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


“These pages present a very graphic picture of life 
and society in France during those wild times. They 
are written in a brilliant style, and the story is one of 
absorbing interest throughout.’’—{Indianapolis Senti- 


nel. 

“The style is good, the characters well drawn, the 
incidents all that the time and situation could require, 
and interest is well sustained.”’—{ Bridgeport 


ls to 
vening 


= Thoroughly clean, while not lacking in exciting 
incident. As rt of moral writing to be generally 
encou Boston 


FOR THIS YEAR! 


XMAS MUSIC. 
SANTA CLAUS’ PRIZE, 


H. Doane, just issued, is believed to 

. Will furnish a delightful entes 

RAY Can be rendered after four rehearsals. 
30 Cents each | by Mail; $25 per 100. 


THE ROYAL 


Lowry. 
An exercise of great force and beat 
per 200; 5 5 Cents each. by Mail. 


ANNUAL No. 19. fe Carols by fa 


Authors ; a lib- 
oral of Songs for any School Xmas 


83 per 100; 4 t Cents each by Mail. 


A full catal other 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B. Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


PENTECOST for 1889. 


COMMENTARY ON THE SUNDAY -SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


PRICE, 50 Cents, postpaid; CLOTH, 81. 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., 
111 and 113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


| 
| | 
— 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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’ The Christian Union 


that effect, here we shall consider it is their wish to have it con 
ued. 


ECEIPTS.—We do not send recei for subscriptions unless 
uest is accompanied with 
indicate withm two weeks that the remittance was rece 
HANGES OF ADDRESS.— When a change of address is ordered, 
se both the new and old address must be given, and notice sent one 
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Ex Order, Money Order, paretie to order of Tas CurisTiAN 
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fh 
Bcbhoo cal sine 20 cts. a line 
Address The Christian Union Company, 
Lawson Valentine, 
30 Lafayette Place, 


New Yerk. 


. I take this method to express my thanks 


A good Christmas present—a year’s subscription to The Christian Union. 
Our Subscription Certificate is for that purpose. 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


A WORD OF THANKS. 

Our issue of last week has attracted wide atten 
tion, and has been generally commented upon as 
affording the best possible indication of the increas- 
ing prosperity of The Christian Union. This is 
the correct interpretation of that and all other signs 
of growing strength and influence in our columns. 
The most substantial evidences of growth and suc- 
cess which we can give our friends will be found 
between the covers of the paper itself. We have 
no faith in any business method which does not 
bear fruit in the increased value of that which our 
readers and advertisers receive from us. Their 
increasingly generous support is enabling us to 
carry out certain plans which will become more 
and more clear in their intent and scope during the 
coming year. Our friends may rely upon an ample 
return to them for any effort which they may put 
forth in our behalf. It is a great satisfaction that 
our readers have done far more for us in extending 
the circulation of the paper than any other instru- 
mentality which we have employed. They have 
only to continue the good work to insure the 
largest success for an enterprise which is in heart 
and spirit and purpose thoroughly co-operative— 
the building up of a newspaper which shall speak 
the truth to every reader’s mind, which shall bring 
strength to every reader’s life, and which, by stimu- 
lus, by information, and by direct intercourse, 
shall add to the resources of every household into 
which it comes. We will only add, to be more spe- 
cific, that the receipts of subscriptions for the 
first twelve days of December this year are nearly 
double those of the same period last year. 


DON’T FORGET THE HOME MISSIONARY. 


A fund was started last year by the Publisher 
for the purpose of sending The Christian Union to 
home missionaries on the frontier, whose salaries 
are exceedingly small and whose facilities for ob- 
taining literature to stimulate them in their work 
are very limited. By this means the hearts of 180 
missionaries have been cheered, at an expense of a 


little less than $300. When we ask others to. 


help us in doing a good work we are always willing 
to do our share; we therefore furnish The Chris- 
tian Union for this purpose at one-half the subscrip- 
tion price. We have received a great many letters 
thanking the “ unknown friend ” who has sent them 
The Christian Union. We print below extracts 
from a few that cannot fail to impress the benevo- 
lent heart with the conviction that here is a way of 
giving gladness at this holiday time : 
I find amon i 

day passes will send to you and the unknown friend 
who so kindly subscribed for me the “thanksgiving ” 


of myself wife, and also of others who peruse its 
pages when we have culled its gems without diminish- 


N. M. 


I write to acknowledge the helpfulness of your r 
The Christian Union, which 
Christian friend has enabled you to send to a home 
missi in Dakota, who receives but $300 from the 
Home Missionary Society and another hundred from 
the field, $400 in all. I no rwhich is more 
helpful, especially the “Sunday rnoon” articles. 
No articles on the Sunday-school lesson so clearly set 


the lessons before the er. 
you) to the unknown donor who has sent pees The 


Yanxton, Dak. 
Christian Union. It has proven a benediction to my 


family as well as ou nay | to myself. I feel that’ m 

religious views have been broadened by the reading of 
The Christian Union. Among the many things I have 
to thank God for this Thanksgiving Day, your paper is 


not the least, 


Wuiresnoro, Texas. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Let us suggest an answer to the puzzling question 
which is uppermost in everybody's mind just now— 
What shall I give for a Christmas present? In 
the first place, we know of nothing better than a 
year’s subscription to one of the leading magazines, 
“The Century,” “Harper's” or“Scribner’s,” unless it 
be a year's subscription to The Christian Union. This 
is a present which will, like the German “ Wonder 
Ball,” shower gifts throughout the year. If you 
should wish an etching or an engraving, the selec- 
tion can be made without necessarily visiting a 
picture dealer, by sending for the catalogue of 
Frederick Keppel & Co., 20 East 16th Street, or C. 
Klackner, 5 East 17th Street, New York City. 
There are pages devoted to small reproductions of 
etchings in each one of these catalogues, and the 
prices are also given. As both houses are perfectly 
reliable, you will be sure to get as much value for 
your money by ordering the picture by mail as by 
examining it in person. At Schaus’s Art Gallery, 
204 Fifth Avenue, there is now on exhibition a col- 
lection of line engravings probably surpassing any 
ever seen in this counfry. They have also for sale 
oil paintings and water-color drawings to suit the 
taste and the purse of all. Every lover of the beau- 
tiful in art should pay a visit to this well-known 
and justly celebrated gallery. For a choice of books 
for Christmas presents we would refer you to our 
advertising columns, where can by found the titles 
and price of nearly all the books that have been 
published recently, and to our review columns for a 
fuller description of the character and purpose of 
the different works. For other presents the adver- 
tising columns will furnish many suggestions, and 
we do not hesitate to recommend the houses there 
represented. 


-CLUBBING RATES. 

We print below our clubbing rates with leading 
publications, for the convenience of subscribers who 
wish to pay for several periodicals in one remit- 
tance, thereby saving time and money. Any com- 
munication as to change of address or complaint 
should be addressed direct to the publishers, as our 
responsibility ceases after you have received the 
first cepy of any publication except our own. 

In ordering, add the price of The Christian Union 
($3.00) to the cLuB price mentioned in the list. 

If you want rates for any periodical not men- 
tioned, write us and we will send you terms by 
return mail. 


REGULAR CLUB 
PRICE. PRICE. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, . $1 50 25 
os MAGAZINE, 3 00 75 
GARDEN, 50 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, . 50 
BABYHOOD, 25 
50 
EnGuisnH MAGAZINE, . 50 
50 
HARpPER’s MAGAZINE, . 50 
$s WEEKLY, 50 

50 


Youne Propte, 
Home-MAKER, 
MAGAZINE, . . 
Livine AGE, 
MACMILLAN’s MAGAZINE, 
NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


=) 
~t 


Saint NICHOLAS, 7D 
ScrenTIFIC AMERICAN, 75 
ScCRIBNER’s MAGAZINE, 75 
Wipe AwaAkg, 10 
Youts’s Companion, New Subscription, 50 

75 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market is, perhaps, a shade 
higher in rates, though there is no per- 
a difference in average rate of 
1 loans ; at times it been advaneed, 
and then it has relapsed to the lowest 
figures of the past three months. The 
fluctuations have been between two and 
four per cent., with an average of two 
and a half to three percent. During the 
month of December the distributions in 
the way of dividends and interest by cor- 
porations and from other sources will | 
amount to over $20,000,000, although the 
month precedes the opening one of the 
new year when the distributions are very 
large. The Bank of England rate of dis- 
count remains ynchangea, with money in 
the open London market plentif ul, and with 
considerable of an accumulation in the 
bank specie deposits for the past week. 
Exchange bills are more freely made in 
our market, and at rates which give no 
prospect of further gold shipments. These 
are partly merchants’ bills and ot tokinn for 
securities. London is, as usua 
our stocks and bonds at a time when a 
ean get them at comparatively low fig- 
ures ; land by and by, when we want them 
back, we shall getthem, but at higher prices. 
The methods of getting up periodical scares 
in our stock market are such as we should 
suppose people would become used to, and 
would refuse to sell on them, but since 
the fools here are not all dead yet, why, 
the wise men, the other side, are ready to 
take advantage of our foolishness and 
ther the fruit which our folly shakes 
rom the tree. There is a case in point 
this week, where we have parted with 
cheap stocks to the foreigner. ‘The 
seare here has been on the yet unsettled 
rate conditions for traffic in the South- 
west and Northwest. The plan of settle- 
ment spoken of in our last seems to have 
fallen through ; but, as the managers of 
the railways are yet in conference, there 
is every reason for believing that an 
agreement will be made before the new 
year for corn traffic begins, which opens 
about the middle of this month. 

The fiscal year of the New York Cen- 
tral Railway oe aw ending with Sep- 
tember 30, exhibits a less favorable busi- 
ness than the corresponding period of 
1886-7. But, yet, the report includes 
$2,680,928 spent in repairs on roads, 
bridges, equipment, ete., and charged to 
operating expenses. The result i is, after 
payment of all expenses, including the 
above named, fixed charges, and dividends 
4 per cent., that there remains a surplus 
of $97, 986, against a surplus for 1886-7 
of $1,570, 376. This year the earnings, 
= are 4.11 per cent. on the stock, 

inst 5.76 nad cent. the previous year. 
he extrao expenses indicated 
probably account nt for the apparent loss. 

The annual statement of the Secretary 
of the United States Treasury exhibits in 
brief as follows for the fiseal year to 
Jnne 30, 1888 : 
$379,266, 074 


Lea 


educt purchase of bonds 


for the sinking fund.................... $46,577,165 88 
Purchase and redemption of various 
forms of Government indebtedness... $36,507,239 63 


Total redemption of debt................ $83,084,405 51 

Leaving balance added to cash in the : 
$119,612,116 09 


The returns of railway earnings for 
the fourth week in November, and the 
exhibits for the month, have improved, 
showing very creditable increases on 
many of the roads over November of last 
year. We are told that, as a rule, the 
freight rates in the Northwest show an 
average increase of twenty per cent. over 
last year at this time, notwithstanding 
the continual circulation of reports to the 
contrary. We suspect that much of this 
rate-cutting talk is without foundation, 
and is persisted in for an object, not yet 
fully developed. We shall have more to 
say about this at another time. 

Since writing the above the New York 
Central Railway Company has given ten 


days’ notice of an advance of rates on} 9arP 


ts, and Commissioner 
e general order for all 


West-bound frei 
Fink has 


ven 
the trunk fines on of Chicago to restore 
rates. 
The bank statement is as follows : 

decrease........ +. -$2,314,700 
decrease. . ,900 
Legal tenders, increase 428,300 
Deposits, decrease 4,595,500 


per 
The ci city banks have about $7,000,000 
surplus, reserve now on 
WALL STREET. 


United States Government 


é@ AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


‘SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds Go 
Exchange bought on commission for 


aceounts received subject te draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 


The Middlesex: 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 
A.J.Condit & 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


EO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capit 130,000 
BT. P. MAYNARD. See. Conitel $408 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, 1OWA. 


Negotiates First Loans on inspected 
in lowa and Eastern Nebraska, —'¥ ou first-class city 
real estate in Des Momes, Omaha, and Sieux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning ior several of the leading insurance 
vom panies, savings banks. and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions Referenees : Hon. harles 


Pres’t of Life Ins. Co., Montpelier. Vt. 
em Savings Bank. Rutland, 
Treas, Morrison, Treas., Peterborough, 


Hon. 
Robt. A. Hume, Ahmednager. India 
Prof. H Romten. New Haven. Conn. ; A. J. New- 


ton, eceiione N. Y.. and wany others 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Paid in, 
Offers 6 per cent. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
ED MORTGAGE NOTES. 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and 
SECURITY COMPANY, Hartford, T 


ne 1872, and has always been under the | UP 
Bank COMMISSIONERS. 


ConwEcTicuT 
bonds which this Company can issue 


other Corporations, 
and Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


lackgon, President, Middletogn, Conn, 


1 Wall 8t., New York. Walnut 
Building, 

Texas Loans at E ont Per ht Per Cont. 

veying Lands and six years in Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of deing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 

Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Nov. 1st, at office 


of Christian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 


B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


to The Christian Union or 


the 


There is danger of losing 
your money if you lend it west. 
So there is east. And so there 
is if you keep it yourself. 

But there is a way to make 
that danger least. ‘hat is, to 


%|employ a competent lender 


where there is good security. 
Information in an interesting 


pamphlet ; free. 
Tus Kansas City Investment Company, 
YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mort 


¢* Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 
Semi-Annua nterest. N by 
CLA INVES Cc 


Ww. B. 
ms of $200 and 
Prompt Payment Princi and 
pens ade remitted to lender 

T LOCATION IN 
ee? experience mple Ca 

the ** 


er 
and references 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 
IN 


WESTERN MORTGAGES. 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST €0., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


Rea’ Rstate and Private Bankers, _ 
ST. MINN. 


6, 7. Cont Nat Investors. In 
REFERENCES: 
First National Bonk and St. Paul National Bank, 
First National Boston, Mass. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


OF KANSAS CLTY, MO. 


Would like to give you valuable information 
unities for in ts of ae 
ND DOLLARS or more ry 
FARM MORTGAGES 
Cent. net, in KANSAS WATIONAT BE BANK 
STOCKS paying TWENTY per Cent. or ure, 
into or in any other hhne 


ou may ay prefer. Please write 


SOHN 
Mo, 
Paver.) 


A SOLID () PER CENT 


r annum first mortgages on producti 

. Loans ved b oo 
ational maak. 

AND co Bdlict 


ted. 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Ww for the 
ithout loss to a good 
COMPANY. 


NEW YORK 
Subscribed - - 


Paid in 
fas and ‘and Undivided | Profits” 


Secured by first in on, 
further secured bythe apd 
Equitable Mortgage Com 


Ra Bonds Three 
5 and 6 Per Cent. Running 


| 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET 


QAFE AF INVESTMENTS 
Capital, $ $750,000 
Surplus, 400, 470 

Guarantee Strength, $1,150,47C 

Record of oor 18 YEARS” business. 


terest paid aggregating - - - 45,49° 
Total paidtoinvesters - - - - 8,755,151 


We have 3,014 trous, to whom we can refer 
We We ae not Bm be to 43 the the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings for Smali 


Fail information furnished 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE £0., 
ve KANSAS; or 
Sew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 


Per 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


interest en The longer the time the 
higher the rate. Also, interest on ances of active 
merchants and others, subject to 

as in any bank; lends — on promissor 
without indorser, "and acce 


rations, 
nds in New 


= real estate ees with cou 
Yerk, ane elsewhere. renta, cou- 
pons, and di 


TRUSTEES: 

Garrett A. Van Allen, John D. 
Warner Van Norden, John Van Voor 
Hooper C. Van Vorst, W. Van Voorhis, 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
G. Van Nostrand, James Roosevelt, 
John R. ten, Van Wy yok, 
Henry W. Bookstaver, Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 

M. Van Hoosen, Goodnow, 
Wm d, Georg Hodgman, 
William Remsen, Petes Wyckoff. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 


W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 
KANSAS INVESTMENT GO. 
OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres't, 
Topeka, Kan 


101 ST... posse — 
N.Y HAYES & CO 
o. Broadway. 


Investment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


ABSULUILE SAFETY. 


Jouy G Pres. N. Srrr Cashier. 
L. H. Pounps, Vice-Pres. 
Estate. All 


c 
les ‘holding securities pe by this Com y. 
Every Jrecoutm t taken to make securities SAFE and 
MPT PAYMENT of PRINCIPAL 

AND INTEREST. SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. 


FARNSWORTH 


ffer carefully selected choi 


GA MORTGAGE LOANS 
Minneapolis, aud St. Pau 

Perfect tithe, absolute security, 

good character our invariale requirements, Cot 


free. Send for pamphlet with 
forms and references East and West. 


MINNESOTA. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 


Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


4 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 
\. B—enuine only with fae-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. 


CHOICEST FLODS 14 THE WORLD. 


B.C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OATS. 


heat, A.B.U.Barley, A.B.C. Maize, 
“Hulled Steam-cooked. Desiccated. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 


Made from the Finest Grains. 

American All Impurities Removed. Pre- 

ee pared for the table in ten minutes. 
Ask for A. B. C. Brand only. 
Breakfast Mark.) 

NTED, 

For sale by all Grocers. Send for 

circulars, etc.. to Tnx CEREALS 

Cereals. M’r’e Co., 83 Murra Street, N. ¥. 

(Incorporated 1875. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its oy asa WASH HLUWE have been fully 
and indorsed by thousands of housekee 
Our grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him ie forit 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
88S North Second Street, - 


eral security. 
ots. Trusteo, and guardian, under 
G 
R 
Deposit 
srest Cc 
thout ch 
UNION. 
tal. Wide 
alist... Send for Form, © 
before you invest elsewhere. 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT Co., 
— 
interest able semi-annually in New York Ex- 
expenditures............. 259,612,116 § 
$119,612.11 609 
rom 
Sap 
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THOUGHT HE WAS BEWITCHED.| 
The Japan “Weekly Mail” says that Holiday and Wedding Preseits 

the only calm and wholly undisturbed : 5 

COLGATE & Gas Thal Are Suge to. Pleas, 


due to a fox. The Japanese believe that 

e foxes bewitch good folks, and cause them oH igh-class E tchings, taste- 
fully framed, are_ veritable 

is was quite unders a residen 

of the salglbeand who adie to be works of art, and are of per- 
ascending a hill opposite Bandai-San at manent value. Frederick Kep- 
the moment of the eruption. It appeared el & Co.. 20 East 16th St 
to him a much more probable and natu- | ited 
ral event that he should be bewitched | Square, N York, are 
by fox than thet hitherto peaceful HOLID AYS 
Accordingly, when the first explosion took newly puoisne ings | 
place, he instantly recollected that he had are FIVE which have won priz es 


seen a fox a short time previously, and 3 “ 

concluded that all the commotion was a Among our unrivalled assortment of Perfumes ’ fF: at the Paris Salon of this —— 
hallucination prepared oo his special an- Toilet Articles and Superfine Soaps, will be found a Sign ed pr oots of these pl ates 
noyance by Reynard. Determined not to ‘ Cc ect/ 

be overcome by such an agent of wanton suitable gifts for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, ia roo ya dorich Keppel “a Se to 


mischief, he quietly sat down and watched 
the whole outburst, convinced that what descriptive catalogue for 7 888. P 


he saw was an impalpable, intangible pict- 
ure. It was only when he descended containing 24 A ustr ations of 
the etchings, will be mailed on 


from his perch into the valley that he : 
found what had teelly happened. receipt of 10 cents in postage 
stamps. 


J. H. JOHNSTON 
Diamond Merchant, 


17 Union Square, corner 
15th Street (West). 


A rare collection of 
fine Diamonds, Ru- 
bies, Sapphires, Pearls, 
SCHAUS’S eto. 

2 A new store filled 
with new goods The 
hamdsomest show 

window in New York. 


ART * GALLERY. Fox 


— OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING and unique Fancy 
Loods. 


OIL PAI NTI N THE FINEST CROWN. end 


bol te 
BY THE GREATEST MODERN MASTERS. of America. Always packed wholo Foasted (ungroun 


—The latest thing is said to be a Sun- 
day-school Trust, the object of which is 
“to prevent | the children trading in Sun- 
day-schools.” When a Sunday-school is 
about to give a festival or excursion, it is 
well known that it always increases very 
largely in membership just Before the 
event. The Trust will try to make this 
sort of thing impossible.—[ Tribune. 


ARTISTIC x PRESENTS 


— AT — 


‘ 
J 
* 


tine 


or 


| 
i 
QO} 
> 
Qo} 
> 
aa 
OF 


A skilful | blendin of stron . fla- & full ine at very 
CRUSADE BLEND :. aromatic high gtade | close prices. 

coffees. Warranted not to contain 4 single Dean and guaranteed to 
A GREAT VARIETY OF suit your taste as no other coffee will, moderate price. Always Waltham Watches 
TES whole roasted (unground), in 1 Ib. airtight parchment packages. and very fine Swiss 

EE We are eqctusivety an importing house, selling 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS, FREE oniy But togive consuriors an | Watches Diamonds 
of testin ffee ; u uD an — 

reel conta in Stamps of cover the cost of can and postage, send tea a mtones 
ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, mail a 1-4 Seal Brand Coffee, Address and jewelry repaired. 
- CHASE & SANBORN, 96 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. A very rare collec- 


and PHOTOGRAPHS tion of paintings on 


Suitably framed for Christmas Presents, | elt Shoes PERFECT FASE tree- 
* BENEDICT’S TIME. 


VIENNA FRAMES COME ORT. ‘Diamonds and Watches 


Made‘in all Styles for Hen A SPECIALTY. 


ARTISTS’ COLOR BOXES. Women, and | OWES, DIAMONDS. CHMINS, 


RICH JEWELRY, and SILVERWARE 


“THE BENEDICT ” 
GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


and Cold Feet. BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
t You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 


| KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
BENEDICT BUIIDING, 
Fei Send for Illustrated Price: List. * * 
Dr WARM, DURABLE. cold them. Mention Christian Union. 
with of to ah NOTE.—This is a valuable suggestion to other good husbands. | 


Established 1821. 
each language, privilege of answers > 
conta’ Liberal termeto 1! DANTEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. U R S 


BIRDS 222282 BROWNS FRENCH DRESSING. | cosssev, 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! THE IMMENSE STOCK AT 
Andressberk Cana) ies water notes, 
EN’s (new) BOOK ON 


AWABDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
about food, care, drsseses, by HENRY SIEDE’S 


cta., stamps. cure for fost voic voice, 25 cta. 


240 Sixth Avenue and 16th Sta., N. 
POURTEEN WEST 44TH STREET, 


= 


i 


| 


wh 
ih 


EMBROIDERY SILK. 
Factory Ends at nail prise one 

in a box—all good silk and 

Sent by. of 
book on Art wy 


THE THER D & ARMBTRONG 
SPOOL SILK way, N. ¥.. 


d of 
nterested in an Needlework, 
will ‘oo one book free 


a 
al 
a 
J 
J 


WANTED bvery where, aus 
vel. A reliable per- 


sou iu each County Kk up edvertisemepts auc® 


a 


show cards of Gods on trees, fences suds 

kes, i 4 al of thx 8 een Fifth and Sixth Av . 

fates and Bunty emplermens; wages, pert PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. Avennes 
po talking required. Local works 
Stor s of tim cards. ADDRESS $ 


or part attention paid te postal 
SwirH STAMP. 4 EMORY & Gth& Vine Sts., 


- 
mail 25 
ars. 


Dec. 13, 1888. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The vicar of a parish, having occasion 
to leave for a few weeks, applied for and 
obtained alocumtenens. The clericalsub- 
stitute was very fond of —— and 
generally after the parish work vis- 
iting was over for the day would amuse 
himself in the garden, with coat off and 
straw hat on, pruning, digging, ete. One 
evening, as he was thus occupied, a gen- 
tleman called at the vicarage and asked 
the maid who answered the door-bell if 
he could see the vicar on important busi- 
ness. ‘Tue maid answered that the vicar 
was not at home. “ Notat home ?” said 
the gentleman. “ Are you not mistaken? 
Did I not see him in the garden a few 
minutes ago?” “No, sir,” answered the 
maid, “that ain’t the vicar, that’s the 
Local Demon.” Exchange. 

—British reform has brought to lighta 
forgotten personage known as “Chaff 
Wax.” His real title should be Chafe 
Wax, and his duty was the preparation of 
wax for fitting the writs issued from the 
Court of Chancery and for the official 


seals. He has long drawn a salary for 
doing nothing, but he has at last been 
found out and will be abolished. 


—The following device is said to have 
been prominently displayed at a recent 
Western church fair : “ Drop a dollar in 
the slot and see the pastor smile !” 

—It is said that the oldest rosebush 
in the world, of which there is authentic 
record, grows in a churchyard, and against 
the old church at Heldersheim, Germany. 
Eight hundred years ago, so the records 
say, Bishop Hepilo caused a trellis to be 
built on which it was supported. To-da 
the main stem is thicker than a man’s 


body. 

—The “Cornhill Magazine” tells an 
amusing story of an ignorant Yorkshire 
man who persisted in using a positively 
harmful quack medicine. e rector ap- 
healed to the man’s wife to exercise her 
influence, saying that her husband was 
surely killing himself. To which she 
tearfully replied, “ I know it, and many’s 
a time l’ve prayed against it in the church 
service,” referring to a passage in the 
Litany which she had always rendered, 
“ From all false doctorirg, good Lord, de- 
liver us !” 

—The old form of “the,” as in “ Ye 
Merrie Englande,” is often pronounced 
“ye” ineorrectly by those who never 
heard that this form arose from the re- 
semblance of the contracted form of “th” 
to Y. It was a form similar to the letter 
theta of the Greeks, embodying the con- 
sonant and the aspirate.—[The Xavier. 

—Professor Chandler Roberts, says the 
“ Engineering and Mining Journal,” esti- 
mates the weight of the smoke cloud 
which daily hangs over London at about 
fifty tons of solid carbon, and 250 tons 
of carbon in the form of hydrocarbon 
and carbonic-oxide gases. Calculated 
from the average result of tests made 
by the smoke abatement committees, the 
value .of coal wasted in smoke from do- 
mestic grates amounts, upon the annual 


some comments passed 

should say that if the whiskers had been 
eliminated, his lordship would have looked 
more like an angel. ut then, of course, 
if he had looked too much like an angel 
no one would have known that it was 
Lord Grimthorpe.” 

—The Rev. 1G. Weston, D.D., at the 
West Virginia General Association : “ Do 
you tell me of the men who come from 
the seminary failures? I admit it all. 
We have now and then to say, as Aaron 
said: ‘I put gold in the fire, and there 
came out this calf.’” Crozer Theological 
Seminary is not the only seminary that 
occasionally sends out a calf. In every- 
thing there is a percentage of loss. We 
can, by watching and fighting off men 
who ought not to be takeu in, reduce the 
percentage of calves ; but there always 
will be some theological calves around. 
—[Richmond Religious Herald. 


BY OUR PROXIES. 


At various times we have called atten- 
tion to the results of administering Com- 
— Oxygen to invalids, and we believe we 
1ave proven its value conclusively ; now we 
have a few words from the invalids them- 
selves : 

Grant MemoriAt UnNiversiry, / 
ATHENS, Tenn. 
I fully indorse the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment. J. F. Spence, ident. 
CotumBiA 
8. C., March 13, | 
lam satisfied that the Compound Oxygen 
is an excellent re y- 
Dr. O. A. Darsy, President. 
Forr- | 
our treatment by i ion as a 
wonderful of science. 
Rev>A. A. Jounson, President. 


We publish a brochure regarding the effect 
of Compound Oxygen on invalids suffering 
from consumption, asthma, bronchitis, dys- 
pepsia, am hay fever, headache, debility, 
rheumatism, neuralgia ; all chronic and nerv- 
ous disorders. It will be sent free of charge to 
any one addressing Drs. SraARKEY & PALEN, 
1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; or ‘1 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


“American Watches 
Are Sweeping The World.” 


ABOUT AMERICAN WATCHES. 


A Magazine Article And An Interview 


With Charles S. Crossman. 


The Devember number of the American Mayuzine— 
which has shown so much encouragement to Awmeri- 
ican ideas and industries—contains an interesting 
article on American watch-making. The author of 
the article gives a graphic and accurate record of this 
industry in the United States, and he quotes Mr. Chas. 
8. Crossman, of the firm of Chas. 8. Crosaman & Cu. 
23 Maiden Lane, in its consideration of its commercial 
aspects. Although Mr. Crossman’s firm are genera) 
dealers in watches of all mak he s ver) 
strongly in the American article in favor of American 
watches. For example, he says: “If a person asks 
me why I consider the American watches superior to 
all others, I answer that, aside from that kind of senti- 
ment which often induces one to patronize home in- 
dustry, there are practical reasons why the American 
watch, and especially the Elgin, is the best and why 
it sells best. The American w ll, as a rule, 
stand more usage and still keep good time ; its 


ex as 
consamaption of 5,000,000 people, to bes 
’ . : balanced by the fine temper of the steel parts, the 
—A plain man, says the “ National | el re, the interchangea- 


Baptist,” in a prayer-meeting of a church 

a few miles from Philadelphia, said : 

“ Brethren, we all want the Lord’s way to 
revail; but we all want to be on the 
ommittee of Ways and Means.” 

—A old colored brother thus sent 
word to the Bishop to send a minister out 
to preach to his church in Alexandria 
Valley last Sunday : “Send us a Bishop 
to preach. If you can’t send us a Bishop, 
send a Sliding Elder; if you cant send 
a Sliding Elder, send us a Stationary 
Preacher ; if you can’t send him, send us 
a Cireus Rider ; if you can’t spare him, 
send us a Locus Preacher ; if you ean’t 
spare a Locus Preacher, send us an Ex- 
hauster.” That settled it, and he got a 
preacher.—[ Anniston Watchman. 

—“The west front of St. Albans Cathe- 
dral presents what is said to be a unique 
specimen of ecclesiastical art,” says Lon- 
don “ Truth,” “the head of an angel with 
whiskers. It may interest admirers of 
our new nobility to know that the angel 
with whiskers is the counterfeit present- 
ment of Lord Grimthorpe. I suppose 
from this that angels occasionaly wear 
hair on their faces, for Lord Grimtho 
I believe, knows everything, and in 
laudable anxiety to appear as an angel, 
he would no doubt have shaved for the 


part had he thought it necessary. From 


p or re 
The question of relative merit in Swiss and American 
movements may still be an open one—peraonally, I 

refer American movement; but our cases are, 

yond doubt, more elegant and artistic than those 
made in Europe. Therefore I have no hesitation in 
advising Americans to buy American watches—for 
their strength, their accuracy, and their beauty. We 


Ame finally, now furnish England and h 
colonies with most of their ; an that seems, 
also, to be a t argument in favor of American 


oy is h authorit hes, and 
. Crossman is a authority on wate 
opinions as quoted have value at this holi- 
day season. With a view to obtaining further iufor- 
mation from him a reporter called yesterday and had 
the following brief interview with him : 

** What has been the effect of the political cam 
upon the sale of American watches ?’’ asked the re- 

r. 

“ Very encouraging,” replied Mr. Crossman. “* The 
American watch has come more than ever to the front. 
We really notice a difference since the Jate cam 
You see, the political speakers cited ours as one of 
industries ’ that are * the world.’ 
Senator Cullum, Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, and 

the industry much 


others have unquestionably done 
speeches.”’ 
rices of American watches ?"’ 


t 
low at t. Let 
“They are ex onall me 
show youa few omugies,* Here Mr. Crossman laid 
before the reporter many styles of American g 
watches for gentlemen. The cost of these 
between $50 and $60, much to the reporter’s s ; 
Other very fine watches cost from $65 to $85. Then 
re was an endless variety of ladies’ watches at very 
On the whole, it seemed clear enough that 
a visit to Mesears. Crossman & Co. would be advan- 


CHAS.S. CROSSMAN &CO. 


JEWELERS, 
23 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK CITY 


on the work I, 


PAXINE. PAXINE. 


PAXINE, the most successful remedy ever produced for 


Dyspepsia, Malaria, Nervous Disorders, and Liver Complaints, 


Certain in its effects, gratifying in results, agreeable to the taste. 


Paxine is made from the most potent drugs known to the science of medicine in 
curing the above complaints, combined upon scientific principles, producing a ther- 
oughly scientific remedy. 


Indorsed and recommended by eminent physicians. 


EGBERT GUERNSEY, M.D., | 


526 Sth Ave., New York, writes: | 

“GENTLEMEN —I have carefully examined the formula of Paxine, and 

think it admirably adapted for the relief of the troubles for which it is 

recommended, The drugs are so skillfully combined as not only to extract all 

their remedial qualities, but also to produce a very elegant pharmaceutical 
preparation. EGBERT GUERNSEY, M.D.” 


Sold by druggists, or delivered by express, CHARGES PAID BY US, to any point in the United States, 
upon receipt of price, §1.0v. 
THE DENNIS MANUFACTURING CO. (Limited), Proprietors, 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 


$200 INCASH 


PRESIDENT HARRISON'S CABINET according to the followine 
To the person sending the first correct answer, $25.00 
To the 5 persons next sending correct answers, $10.00 each, $50.00 
To the 10 persons next sending correct answers, $5.00 each, $50.00 
To the 75 persons next sending correct answers, $1.00 each, $75.00 


$200.00 


= 


i 
4 


will be sent 
awarded. 
eng out end piace the name selected for each Cabinet Officer in 
8 
cane tor is to be plainly written in the space allotted for the same 


on the card, which must ps. All answers must be received before 
February 2th and sent to CHARLES E. HIRES, 117-119 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prizes will be awarded immediately after the inauguration of Harrison. 


Cut this out as it will not appear again in this paper. 


HARRISON’S CABINET. 


Seordary of State......... 


sere 


264666. 


our Patent Barley CR VSTAL: , 
pal Food,for Breakfast Tea 
9G there, write us for free sam- 
DUR and SPECIAL DIA- 

are invaluable waste-repairing 

»sia, Diabetes, Debility & Chil- 
> bran; mainly free from starch. 
sothing equals our HEALTII 

circular offering 4 lbs. free. 


RA INES, Props., Watertown,N.Y 


GOOD NEWs 


rea 
fered. Now's your time to 
u our celeb 
Toes and secure 
4 atiful Gard Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 


Gold Band Rose Toflet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's ee wf For full particulars 
$1 an 


r address 
AN T 
PARKER’S Manufacture the finest ; of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEALBELLS 
— BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant g 
Never Fails to Rest Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue agnt Free. 


Hair to its Youthful 
yurrevents Dandruff and! 


HOOK& HASTINGS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ilders of the Grand Orgaes in Tremont Temple 


u 
the pated! Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music all, Cincinnati, and of over 1,400 


CHURCH ORGANS ror 


part of the country. We invite attention to ou 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from 


ARWELL& 


$600 to $1 
u MUSIC COMMITTEE 
RGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to u: 
or all information connected with our art. Descerp 
Trve CircuLars and specifications furnished on a 
plication. Second-hand 


ns for sale at low prices 


T 
GREATAMERICAN 


COMPaNY 


McShane Bell Foundry 
cane? Bs! 


for Price and Catalogue. A 
H. McSHANE & 
Mention this Baltimore, 


we 
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Should no person give the correct names, the one wiving the nearest will receive the first Prize. , 
Po and the next will be entitled to the second, and 80 on. to every person sending an answer, whether 
= 
Attorney 
Ask Grocers fo 
anew, unriyv 
& rt. 
plea. 
BETT 
F A 
| F 


